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LITERATURE. 
MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEMS. 


Dramatic Idyls. By Robert Browning. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


UnuIkE more than one of his more popular 
contemporaries on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Mr. Browning has not found increasing 
years make so much a Gifference of quality 
as a difference of kind in his poetry. Con- 
yvinced at first, as Sordello showed, and 
another poem expressed, that 

“Thought is what grown men want in verse,” 
he has waxed, since the period of Dramatic 
Iyrics and Dramatic Romances, yet more 
occupied with the mental interest of his 
subject, and has left, very much, the charm 
of sound to the musician and the charm of 
pictures to the painter. Of course there 
have been notable exceptions. His capacity 
to use style for style’s sake, his power over 
the machinery of verse-making, his readi- 
ness at the jingling of pretty rhymes—these 
have been proved now and again but lately, as 
they were proved more than forty years ago. 
Bat in the main thedramaticinterest—always 
strong—has gained yet more in importance 
over the interest of sense, the interest of 
skilled manipulation. One of his few very per- 
sonal utterances was that explanatory word 
to M. Milsand, “of Dijon,” years ago—to 
M. Milsand who understood, or to the public 
that did not understand—“ Incidents in the 
development of a soul: little else is worth 
study.” And, because perhaps of the gene- 
rally increasing weight of thought and 
dramatic interest in his work, the manner of 
the work has changed, so that it may 
be roughly said that while his “By the 
Fireside,” with its tender reverie, was like a 
symphony of Mendelssohn’s, and some of 
his lyrics like the Songs without Words, 
much of his later work—that of the Inn 
Album: this of Dramatic Idyls—comes to us 
with the clash and clang of the music of 
Wagner, or comes at all events like “ Beet- 
hoven’s Titan mace.” Mr. Browning has 
written things of gradual fascination and 
delicate approach. But his Dramatic Idyls 
surges into Literature. 

He has given a turn unfamiliar in our 
generation to the use of the word “ idyl.” 
He has shown to those who required to 
know it that an Idyl may be quite other 
than a Pastoral, for his new idyls deal 
greatly with the scum of town and country, 
and take us by their sometimes repulsive 
but always potent narrative among God- 
forsaken folk, with whom murder is an 
Occasional pastime and adultery a daily in- 





cident. ‘“ Ned Bratts,’’ the terrible religious 

story of Bedford Special Assize, can never 

be a popular story. It is told, dramatically 

—in words too plain for popular taste—how 

a rogue and the helper of all rogues, along 

with the woman he had many years lived 

with, rolled into Bedford Court House, 
asking to be hanged for at least a score or so 
of crimes. It was broiling Midsummer of 

1672 : judges were learnedly engaged meting 

out punishment to knaves—“ quality ” then, 

as now, watching the process with a re- 
fined interest, and betting on the result 

—when Ned Bratts and the woman Tab, 

under excitement from perusal of John 

Bunyan’s book, which Bunyan’s daughter 

had given them, came to confess their 

crimes, and to get rapid delivery from their 

“ City of Destruction,” their “ Vanity Fair.” 

Some people were a little moved at their 

confession, for the judge had to say :— 

“ Stop tears! or I'll indite 

“ All weeping Bedfordshire for turning Bunyanite!” 

But the pair had their will—religious en- 

thusiasm its reward :— 

“So happily hanged were they—why lengthen out 

my tale ?— 
Where Bunyan's statue stands, facing where stood 
his Jail.” 

And, of course, Mr. Browning could not tell 
such a story without the favourite touches 
of dramatic insight—the very favourite one 
especially of which we had so much in the 
Ring and the Book—the insistance by the 
legal mind on quite other motives than the 
real motives having caused the admitted 
deeds. It would be childish, argues this 
present lawyer, to ascribe the sudden sin- 
cerity of these two wretches to Bunyan or 
his book. That explanation may satisfy the 
jurymen, no doubt. But it is hardly for the 
trained miad :— 

“I rather see the fruit of twelve years’ pious reign— 
Astraea Redux, Charles restored his rights again ! ” 
And, indeed, the dramatic problem sug- 

gested by his own stories always fascinates 
Mr. Browning. Of what other interest or 
value is ‘‘ Martin Relph,” the first idyl of the 
book? It seems to have been an annual 
custom with “a strange old man” to go and 
stand on May Day morning 

‘On the hill outside our town, like a monument of 


woe, 

And, striking his bare bald head the while, sob out 

the reason—so!” 

Of course what he “sobbed out,’’ as the 
reader may easily find, is a splendid out- 
burst of remorse—the outburst of remorse 
by a sensitive man, who years since had not 
spoken, when speaking might have saved 
two lives. In the time of the Pretender, 
one Rosamond Page, the sweetheart of one 
Vincent Parkes, was suspected wrongly of 
being false to the cause of the King. Swiftly 
convicted of high treason, she was con- 
demned to death. Martin Relph witnessed 
the preparations for the execution, and at 
last, just ere the execution took place, saw 
on the hill-side, as yet out of ear-shot, the 
figure of Vincent Parkes returning with the 
long-sought proofs of the innocence of the 
girl. He alone understood, for a minute, 
the meaning of the hurried return, and he 
did not risk a cry to stay the execution. 
Vincent Parkes, still from his hill-side, saw 
the shots fired, and himself dropped down 





dead as he saw the death of Rosamond. 
Then an intolerable remorse came over 
Martin Relph. His friends all said he visited 
too hardly on himself his moment’s thought- 
lessness. He called himself a coward; and 
the problem is, Was he something worse ? 
Had he sneakingly loved her himself and 
dreamed she were better dead than the wife 
of his rival? Mr. Browning does not solve 
the problem. The reader may solve it as he 
will. But some little clue is given. It is 


given in the intolerable remorse; in the | 


mind somewhat unhinged; in this annual 
“ sobbing” of the reason, on the hill “ out- 
side our town;”’ in the swift imagination 
with which Martin Relph pictured the two, 
had but Parkes been in time, in a “ perfectest 
embrace ”— 

‘‘ He the saviour and she the saved,—bliss born of 

the very murder place ! ”— 
and chiefest perhaps in the resolute quiet of 
his own tone about her—the quiet of hope- 
lessness from the first felt and recognised :— 

“And her—why I said ‘good morrow’ to her: 

‘good even’ and nothing more: 

The neighbourly way!” 

It recalls the Lost Mistress, whose ancient 
lover, we remember, would say to her what 
mere friends say, or only a _ thought 
stronger :— 

“T will hold your hand but as long as all may, 

Or so very little longer.” 

The same keen feeling for subtle character 
and motive as is shown in “ Martin Relph” 
underlies the telling of the Russian tale, the 
longest in the volame—“ Ivan Ivanovitch.” 
Mr. Browning’s art has never recoiled from 
the sombre and the terrible, but the story of 
Ivan Ivanovitch was too horrible to be 
told by this vivid pen. A duller imagina- 
tion than Mr. Browning’s was needed to 
make that story quite endurable. Marmon- 
tel, we remember, has expressed admirably at 
the beginning of one of his tales what is 
really the subject of Mr. Browning’s. “ Le 
soin d’une mére,” says that instructive 
writer—“ Je soin d’une mére pour ses enfans 
est de tous les devoirs le plus saintement 
observé par la nature. Ce sentiment uni- 
versel domine toutes les passions: il l’em- 
porte méme sur l’amour de la vie.” But it 
does not happen to have been so with the 
woman who fell under the punishment of 
Ivan Ivanovitch. Her husband had to de- 
spatch her in a sledge from town to town, 
across unnumbered versts of winter snow, 
and with her her three children, But seem- 
ingly it.was only one lifeless corpse—the 
mother’s —that reached the town where the 
faithful friend, Ivan Ivanovitch, waited for 
her. Stimulants brought her to, however, 
and she told—with a vividness Mr. Brown- 
ing has hardly ever equalled, and that no 
writer.of any period would possibly aspire 
to surpass—the tale of her experience. In 
one word, she had been followed by the 
wolves. They had taken one child, and had 
drawn back ; another, and had relaxed con- 
tented, till one wolf—the insatiable enemy— 
had pursued again, and the last child was 
gone. The mother had resisted: screamed: 
fought: beer bitten; but when the flesh was 
tortured, had let the last child go. Telling 
this story to Ivan Ivanovitch, Ivan Ivano 
vitch immediately killed her. He hau uever 
heard of Alexandre Dumas the younger, and 
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for him a “ Tue-la” hung more inexorably 
over the infidelity of a mother to her off- 
spring than the infidelity of a wife to her 
lord. But for Lynch-law so summary and 
violent he must at least be tried. Probably 
he must be sacrificed. But there is one of 
Mr. Browning’s priests—who, whether here 
or in the Ring and the Book, whether Pope 
or village ministrant, have a sneaking fond- 
ness for Lynch-law—there is one of Mr. 
Browning’s priests to come to the rescue: 
a priest chastened by years, like Innocent 
the Twelfth, so very old that he is losing 
sight of age :— 
“« Tyan Ivanovitch, I hold, has done this day, 

No otherwise than did, in ages long ago, 

tae, when he made known the purport of that 

Ow 

Of fire athwart the law’s main tables! I proclaim 

Ivan Ivanovitch God’s servant !” 
And then there comes the little bit of 
dramatic character in “Ivan Ivanovitch :” 
the typical utterance of a simple follower of 
duty. They go home to him in a ferment 
of surprise, joy, and excitement—to tell him 
he is not to be punished: he is not to be 
executed: he is free. They find him build- 
ing a toy Kremlin for the amusement of his 
children. Here is an acorn: that is the toy 
bell for the Kremlin’s dome. 

‘They told him he was free 

As air to walk abroad. ‘ How otherwise?’ asked he.” 

The opening description of the desolate 
land through which the sledge pursued its 
way makes a landscape as impressive as 
that earlier one of the whole of “ our Duke’s 
country,” and exceedingly like it in treat- 
ment. But if we can endure at all the 
horrors of the story, it will be for the tre- 
mendous exposition of parental business—of 
the duty belonging to that only one of all 
our social or domestic relationships which 
civilisation and the widening of thought are 
certain in no way to change. There may 
be many things as yet undreamt of in our 
philosophy, but—potently preaches the poem 
of “Tyan Ivanovitch ”—not ever, even among 
the undreamt of things, the falseness of the 
parent tothe child. F'Repertck WeEpMore. 








Life of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. By 
Theodore Martin. Vol. IV. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


WE have now the fourth instalment of Mr. 
Martin’s work, with an early prospect (as 
we gather from his introductory letter to the 
Queen) of its completion by the publication 
of vol. v. The result justifies the change 
from four to five volumes, a risky experiment 
in biography in any case, and doubly so 
when upwards of five hundred pages are 
given to these three years (from February 
1857 to Christmas 1859), for we are bound 
to admit that we do not see how vol. iv. 
could have been shortened without damage 
to the effect of the picture taken as a 
whole. If the reader is inclined now and 
then to get impatient over the details of fire- 
works, Court ceremonies and processions, 
shouting crowds, and obsequious official 
persons, a second glance and thought should 
be enough to satisfy him that this setting 
is to some extent required for faithful pre- 
sentation, and that it has been used with 
skill and in moderation. After all, Prince 





Albert’s life was necessarily much occupied 
with these matters; and the higher side 
of it will be better appreciated if in studying 
it we are obliged to carry with us an abid- 
ing sense of the weight of conventional 
lumber and trappings under which it was so 
simply and bravely lived. As the bio- 
grapher’s work draws to a close we can 
better appreciate the difficulties of his task, 
and the masterly way in which they have 
been overcome. A more trying ordeal could 
scarcely have been chosen than this, of 
giving in minute detail the drama of what 
was after all an even, uneventful, and entirely 
prosperous career, not in one finished piece 
but in a series of five acts, presented at 
intervals sufficiently long to allow of the full 
play of light and air, critical and popular, 
on each act by itself, before the next is put 
on the stage. Through this ordeal the fourth 
volume has passed triumphantly. The in- 
terest of the narrative, instead of flagging, 
has very decidedly risen ; and the Prince, in 
mature middle life, quietly maintaining and 
strengthening the position for which he had 
waited so judiciously and played so reso- 
lutely, draws even more largely on our re- 
spect and sympathy than in the earlier years 
before the battle could be fairly said to be 
won. No doubt the extraordinary interest 
of the public events comprised in these three 
years, and their direct bearing on the most 
critical questions of to-day, may be credited 
with a considerable share in the absorb- 
ing interest with which we read Prince 
Albert’s “memoranda,” and follow his 
social and official intercourse with the 
Princes and politicians who were, or sup- 
posed themselves to be, guiding the destinies 
of long-suffering nations, and the tough old 
world, in that critical time. Still, the fact 
remains that vol. iv. sustains this absorb- 
ing interest, which is all we are at present 
concerned with. It will be for vol. v. and 
Mr. Martin to justify themselves when their 
time comes ; and, for our own sakes as well 
as theirs, we heartily hope they may ‘be 
able to do it as successfully. 

The present act opens with the spring of 
1857, when Lord Palmerston’s first Cabinet, 
still on the high-tide of prosperity and 
popularity which their conduct of the 
Crimean war had gained for them, were 
suddenly and unexpectedly overthrown 
by one of those coalitions which, occur- 
ring periodically, and it would seem 
almost of necessity, in English public life, 
go so far to justify the strictures of such 
critics as Mr. Goldwin Smith on our national 
idolatry of our insular institutions. After 
an unsuccessful challenge of the budget— 
denounced by Mr. Disraeli as providing for 
an excessive expenditure in support of “a 
turbulent and aggressive policy ’’—the Con- 
servatives and Peelites, with Lord John 
Russell and his small band of malcontent 
Liberals, saw and seized eagerly on an un- 
looked-for opportunity. The Arrow, Chinese 
Lorcha, said to be a pirate, but English 
registered, and flying the Union Jack, was 
seized by Commissioner Yeh, on whose blank 
refusal of satisfaction Sir Michael Seymour 
and the fleet were sentup to Canton. Here- 
upon Mr. Cobden, leading the peace party, gave 
notice of motion condemning the Government 
policy in China, as savouring of the spirit 





now popularly known as “Jingoism.” Behind 
him at once fell in such strange recruits as 
Mr. Disraeli with the Protectionists, the 
Peelites, and some of the most notorious 
fighting characters among public men, 
such as Lord John and Mr. Roebuck. The 
Government were beaten by sixteen. In 
answer to a challenge from Mr. Disraeli, 
Lord Palmerston promptly appealed to the 
country, which answered him by unseati 
all the leading peace-men and many of the 
Peelites, and returning a majority for the 
Premier so decided as to throw him off his 
balance. It is with this event in home 
politics that the book opens ; and in foreign 
politics with the first symptoms of Lonis 
Napoleon’s yielding to Russian blandish. 
ments, and allowing himself to drift—not, in. 
deed, from the English alliance, to which he 
still held tenaciously, but—from the moral 
and political moorings, the clinging to which 
had earned him the sympathy and friendship 
of the Queen and her husband. And it is in 
these two channels that the main interest of 
the volume runs, so far as the Prince's 
public life is concerned. He is constantly 
and steadily on the watch, during these three 
years, to hinder faction in England from 
jeopardising the national safety by allowing 
the military organisation to fall into ante- 
Crimean confusion and weakness; and to 
keep the French Emperor for his own sake, 
as well as for that of Europe, out of any 
alliance with Russia, or other intrigue for 
re-settling the boundaries of European States 
according to idées Napoléonéennes. In pur- 
suing these objects there is the same 
quiet but resolute purpose on the part 
of the Prince to make the influence of 
the Crown felt in the national councils 
which raised tlie discussion on Personal 
Government, so warmly debated after the 
publication of vol. iii. It is not our pro- 
vince here to take part in that discussion; 
but, without asserting or denying the ab- 
stract constitutional right of the Crown to 
exercise any control over the foreign or 
domestic policy of our Governments, one 
cannot shut this volume without admitting 
that during these years at any rate the per- 
sonal influence of the Crown was not only 
exercised with remarkable wisdom and tact, 
and with a single eye to the best interests 
of the nation, but was kept scrupulously 
within the limits of advice, tendered by 
the nation’s highest representative to 
those who were for the time being re- 
sponsible for the nation’s acts. The 
most striking illustration, perhaps, of this 
is the memorandum on the reorganisation of 
the Indian army after the suppression of the 
Mutiny (p. 310). Itisa reply to the con- 
tention of a portion of the Indian Council 
that, in accordance with “long-established 
rules,” a local Indian army should still be 
maintained, as in the days of the Company. 
The argument of the Prince’s memorandum 
completely demolished that of the Council, 
and was supported by Lord Clyde and the 
highest military authority. It was 


however, until’ two years later that the 
principles advocated by him prevailed, 

the point was finally settled by the Act of 
1860, during which interval the Government 
and Indian Council appear to havefoughtover 
the question again and again, without any far- 
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ther interference on the part of the Crown. It 
was, no doubt, in great measure owing to 
his strict adherence to constitutional usage, 
as he understood it, that the jealousy of the 

arty leaders on both sides seéms to have 
disappeared, and Tories and Whigs to have 
become equally ready to avail themselves of 
the Prince’s help and to follow his guidance. 
Thus we find the Tories adopting and circu- 
lating without alteration the Prince’s sug- 
gested “Instructions to Lord-Lieutenants,”’ 
upon which the Volunteer force was ori- 
ginally organised (p. 437), and the Whigs 
coming round to his views as to England’s 
best policy, after the Italian campaign of 
1859, when Napoleon was looking wistfully to 
England ‘‘to take the chestnuts out of the 
fire, and assume the responsibility of draw- 
ing the emperor from his engagements to 
Austria and the Pope, whatever they 
may be” (p. 507). When one recalls 
the previous history of the Prince’s relations 
with Lord Palmerston, and the strong sym- 
pathy of that nobleman and his principal 
colleague with the cause of Italy, the adoption 
by the Cabinet of his views in this crisis 
may probably be reckoned the Prince’s most 
marked success as constitutional adviser of 
the Government. In short, by his wise use 
of the Crown’s right of advising, and his 
cautious avoidance of all encroachment on 
Ministerial functions, and of even the sem- 
blance of leading a “Court party,” he had 
gained in 1859 a unique position of power 
and usefulness in English political life. 

Interwoven with this political record is that 
of his work in the social movement of our 
time, with respect to which it isno exaggera- 
tion to say that every intelligent plan for 
bringing literature, art, science, or the 
comforts and decencies of life, within 
reach of the poor was sure to attract his 
attention, and almost sure to secure his help. 
But this part of the book is only the continu- 
ation of what we are already familiar with 
in previous volumes, and there is a quite 
new feature in the present one to which we 
must devote our short remaining space. We 
refer to the intercourse and correspondence 
with the Princess of Prussia, the eldest child 
of the Queeu and Prince Consort. She was 
married in January 1858, and parted from 
her father at Gravesend in the midst of a 
snowstorm on February 3. Next day he 
writes to her :— 


“My heart was very full when yesterday you 
leaned your forehead on my breast to give free 
vent to your tears. I am not of a demonstrative 
nature, and therefore you can hardly know how 
dear you have always been to me, and what a 
void you have left behind in my heart: yet not 
it my heart, for there assuredly you’ will abide 
henceforth, as till now you have done, but in my 

y life, which is evermore reminding my heart 
of your absence.” > 


From this time the father writes to the 
daughter “ every Wednesday ; ” and extracts 
ftom this correspondence run like a golden 
thread through the last three hundred pages 
of the volume, in exquisite contrast to the 
generally sombre background of the jealousies 
and intrigues of princes, statesmen, and 
Politicians. We feel almost as if we were 
intruding on too sacred ground ; butas they 
are printed they cannot be too widely read. 
We have only space for a’ sample Kne or two 








of quotation, with which we must con- 
clude :— 

“‘ The bandage has been torn from your eyes all at 
once as regards all the greatest mysteries of life ; 
and you stand not only all of a sudden before 
them, but are called upon to deal with them, and 
that, too, on the spur of the moment. ‘Oh! it is 
indeed most hard to be'a man,’ was the constant 
ery of the old Wiirtemberg minister, Von Waugan- 
heim, and he was right.” 

“The public just because it was rapturous and 
enthusiastic will now become minutely critical, 
and take you to pieces anatomically. This is to 
be kept in view, although it need cause you no 
uneasiness, for you have only followed your natural 
heart, and have made no demonstration which did 
not answer to the truth of your own inner nature. 
It is only he who presents an artificial demeanour 
to the world who has to dread being unmasked.” 

“ Your place is that of your husband’s wife and 
of your mother’s daughter. You will desire no- 
thing else, but you will also forego nothing of that 
which you owe to your husband and mother. 
Ultimately your mind will, from the over-excite- 
ment, fall back into a little lassitude and sadness. 
But this will make you feel a craving for activity, 
and you have much to do studying your new 
country, its tendencies, and people, and in over- 
looking your household as a good Hausfrau, with 
punctuality, method, and vigilant care.” 

“T am delighted to see by your letter that 
you deliberate gravely on your budget, and I 
will be most happy to look through it if you 
send it to me; this is the only way to have 
a clear idea to oneself of what one has, spends, 
and ought to spend, As this is a business of 
which I have had long and frequent experience, 
I will give you one rule for your guidance in 
it—viz., to set apart a considerable balance pour 
Vimprévu. This gentleman is the costliest of 
game in life, and we shall look very blank if we 

ave nothing to set beforehim. Therefore, keep a 
large murgin from which you can draw for all that 
cannot be calculated beforehand, and reduce all 
the expenses capable of noe estimate cour- 
ageously so low as to obtain for yourself this 
margin. Fate, accident, time, and the world, care 
very little for a ‘previous estimate,’ but ask for 
their due with rude impetuosity. Later reirench- 
ments to meet them do not answer, because 
the demands of ordinary life have shaped them- 
selves a good deal according to the estimates, and 
have thus acquired a legitimate power.” 

* Royal personages, to whom services are being 
constantly rendered, often forget that these involve 
all sorts of sacrifices to those who render them, 
which, if those to whom they are rendered would 
only keep their eyes open, might be obviated and 
spared.” 

Txos. Hucuezs. 








Studien wiber den Geist der 


Die Metaphern. 
By Fr. Brinkmann. 


modernen Sprachen. 
Vol. I. (Triibner.) 


THE important part played by phonology in 
building up the science of language has 
thrown what may be termed the psychologi- 
cal side of comparative philology unduly in 
the shade. And yet it can never be too 
often repeated that sounds without meaning 
do not, and cannot, constitute language. 
To confine our attention to the external form 
of words is to mutilate linguistic science and 
neglect its essence and kernel. 

A work, therefore, like that published by 
Dr. Brinkmann, which undertakes a method- 
ical examination of the use, relations, and 
history of metaphors, will be welcomed by 
every student of philology. The volume 
just issued deals with the metaphors derived 
from the animal world, and lays a large 





number of modern languages under contri- 
bution. It is prefaced by an Introduction, 
to my mind the most valuable portion of the 
book, in which the author explains the 
nature as well as the practical and theoretic 
bearing of metaphors. He shows that meta- 
phors may be arranged in classes and con- 
nected with one another, either through the 
form of expression or through the thought 
which they clothe. An object may give rise to 
as many metaphors as it possesses qualities 
and characteristics, and these metaphors 
may not only be single but may also form 
groups. 

Metaphors may be classed in the first 
place according to the object or concept and 
the figure under which it is imaged. In this 
case both figure and object may belong to 
the world of the senses, and the animate be 
represented by the animate or inanimate, 
the inanimate by the inanimate or the ani- 
mate. Or the figure only may belong to the 
world of the senses, the object being super- 
sensuous. Or, again, the converse may 
happen; or, lastly, both figure and object 
may be supersensuous. A second mode of 
classifying metaphors is according to the 
degree in which they have become part and 
parcel of language. There are many which 
remain the property of individual authors; 
there are many more which have been taken 
up into common use and made an integral 
element of current speech. Indeed, if we 
trace back our words to their first source 
we shall find that a large proportion of them 
consists of metaphors; it is only by the help 
of metaphor that primitive man was able to 
shadow forth his intuitions of the divine and 
the invisible. Language, in fact, is the 
treasure-house of worn-out metaphors, and 
this it is which gives such special import- 
ance to a systematic enquiry into the sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Brinkmann, however, has been too 
exhaustive in his illustrations. Life is not 
long enough for the scale on which he has 
projected his work, of which only the first 
volume has as yet appeared. All that he 
has said might have been compressed into a 
much smaller compass. <A superfiluity of 
metaphors, as of everything else, is cloying. 
As might have been expected, many of his 
illustrations are curious and interesting. 
Thus our English pie, in the sense of a pasty, 
is abbreviated from the French nid de pie 
“a magpie’s nest,”’ like truie from cochon de 
Troie. Nid de pie was metaphorically used 
for a dish in which the meat is arranged 
like young birds in a nest, and is illustrated 
by the message of the dying Rabelais to his 
friend Cardinal du Bellay:—‘“ Dis 4 Mon- 
seigneur |’état o tu me vois: je m’en vais 
chercher un grand Peut-étre. Il est au nid 
de la pie; dis-lui, qu’il s’y tienne, et pour 
toi, tu ne seras jamais qu’un fol. Tire le 
ridean, la farce est jouée.” A. H. Savon. 








Catalogue of the Rawlinson MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library. Division 3: Theologi- 
cal and Miscellaneous Works. With an 
Index. Compiled by the Rev. W. D. 
Macray. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Tue section of Mr. Macray’s laborious work 


which will probably prove of most value to 
the scholars who are likely to consult it is 
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the copious and admirably-constructed 
Index. As this embraces not only the pre- 
sent but the previous volume of the Cata- 
logue (published in 1862), we may enumerate 
the principal contents of the latter for the 
benefit of those who are unacquainted with 
it. A series of MS. Annals and Chronicles 
of Ireland; Codices of some of the leading 
English Chronicles; the Thurloe State 
Papers from 1638 to 1660 (partly printed 
by Dr. Birch in 1742); Sir Edward 
Walker’s collection of correspondence be- 
tween Charles I. and the Parliamentary 
Commissioners while he was at Newport in 
1648 ; Samuel Pepys’ collection of Admiralty 
and private papers, in 26 vols., ranging from 
1664 to 1687; correspondence of Bishop 
Robinson, of Bristol, relative to the negotia- 
tions at Utrecht, 1711 to 1724; the papers 
of William Bridgeman, Clerk of the Council 
to James II.; several Minute Books and 
Journals of the House of Commons during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; and 
a Register of the transactions of the East 
India Company between 1674 and 1709, are 
the most important of the historical materials. 
Among the topographical MSS. are collec- 
tions for Yorkshire, Leicestershire, and other 
counties; and under the heads of literature 
and archaeology may be classed Codices of 
Rolle’s Prick of Conscience, and Spenser’s 
View of the Present State of Ireland ; a volume 
of letters addressed to Archbishop Wake; 
Papers of the Ruthven family, temp. 
Charles I. and II. ; some of the antiquarian 
collections of Thomas Hearne; and several 
Heraldic MSS. 

The Catalogue of Division 3, to which the 
first half of the present volume is devoted, 
contains comparatively few historical MSS. 
The most interesting are collections relating 
to the rebellion of Robert Earl of Essex, in 
1601, and to the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury ; documents connected with the 
settlement of New England between 1621 
and 1723; two more volumes of Bishop 
Robinson’s letters and memoranda touching 
the Utrecht negotiations in 1711-12; and a 
series of papers relating to the household of 
Mary of Modena, Queen of James II., from 
1685 to 1717. The theological MSS., in 
which the library is richest, include the 
large collection of the Rev. John Lewis rela- 
tive to the Anabaptist and other controver- 
sies ; miscellaneous writings of Archbishop 
Usher and Bishop Bedell; a collection 
formed by John Dury in connexion with a 
proposed union of the Protestant Churches, 
1627 to 1637; Letters of Bishops Compton 
and Robinson of London as to foreign Pro- 
testants and other subjects; Sermons and 
other works of the Rev. Robert Fleming, 
jun. (the commentator on the Apocalypse) ; 
miscellaneous writings by Nonjuring divines 
of the last century; and papers connected 
with the proceedings of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge from the 
year 1714. 

Under Literature may be mentioned the 
MS. of Sir Francis Walsingham’s account of 
his negotiations in France, 1571-3, edited 
by Sir Dudley Digges as The Compleat 
Ambassador in 1655; a collection of old 
English poems and romances belonging to 
the sixteenth century, including some printed 
by Caxton and De Worde, and others by 





Ritson, the Roxburghe and Bannatyne Clubs ; 
and a series of political poems and satires 
from William III. to George I. The legal 
MSS. include Year-Books 41 to 44 Eliza- 
beth; Serjeant Bendlowe’s Reports from 26 
Henry VIII. to 21 Elizabeth; a Record of 
the proceedings at the Forest Eyre for 
Essex in 1635, and the Collections of Chief 
Baron Comyn belonging to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Of mainly anti- 
quarian interest are a Codex of the “ Mirror 
of Our Lady” for the use of Sion Nunnery 
(printed by the Early English Text Society 
in 1873); an Ordinal of Rosglas Abbey, co. 
Kildare; Letters relating to the controversy 
between St. Augustine’s Monastery, Canter- 
bury, and Archbishop Winchelsey, temp. 
Edward II.; the Statutes of All Saints’ 
Guild, Cambridge; a richly illuminated In- 
denture as to the foundation of an obit for 
Henry VII. in the Monastery of Our Lady 
of Grace; Records relating to the Honours 
of Tutbury and Clare; and a volume of 
mediaeval charms, receipts, and medical 
prescriptions compiled by the multifarious 
Thomas Hearne. 

We have, of course, indicated but the 
salient and generally interesting features of 
this miscellany, omitting others that may 
possibly be more attractive to special tastes. 
The editor has evidently spared no pains to 
make his work as perfect as possible, and 
the typography leaves nothing to be desired. 

Henry G. Hewterr. 








Biographische Denkblitter nach persiunlichen 
Erinnerungen. Von Alfred von Reumont. 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot.) 


THE position of a diplomatist offers unusual 
opportunities for the amassing of personal 
recollections ; and when the diplomatist is 
remarkable as an antiquary, an historian, 
and a man of letters, his recollections are 
likely to be of great value. Herr von Reu- 
mont has been long known as one of the 
best authorities on Italian history. His 
chronological tables on the history of Flor- 
ence; his Histury of the City of Rome, sur- 
passed in elegance of style, but not in 
laborious learning, by the great work of 
Gregorovius ; his Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
which adds political substance to the dilet- 
tante shadow sketched by the elegant pen of 
Roscoe ; and, lastly, his History of Modern 
Tuscany in the great collection of Heeren 
and Uckert—have secured him a permanent 
place in the roll of historians of Italy. Six- 
teen years ago he published a volume of 
sketches of “ Contemporaries,” and of this the 
present volume is to be regarded as a con- 
tinuation. It introduces us to all kinds of 
people—a queen, a reigning duchess, an 
English nobleman, diplomatists, and men of 
letters, Italian, Danish, German and French. 
Many of the recollections carry us back thirty 
or forty years; but the last name in the 
book is that of Count Sclopis, who died only 
the other day. Herr von Reumont’s sym- 
pathies are not strongly with the Italy of 
the present. He is, in principle at least, a 
Catholic and a Conservative. He admires 
those who repress revolutions rather than 
those who make them ; those who do their 
best to renovate and repair a tottering sys- 





tem rather than those who would sweep it 
away; those who burrow in the records of 
the past rather than those who fix their 
gaze on the rising future. 

The nineteen memoirs which the volume 
contains fall naturally into three classes—the 
men of action who, entrusted with the respon. 
sibility of government, tried to make the best 
of a bad system; the scholars who maintained 
in a provincial town, or in the service of a 
great family, the tradition of learning which 
culminated in Muratori; the strangers who, 
attracted, like Von Reumont himself, by the 
beauty of Italy, devoted to it their labours 
and perhaps their lives. It is excusable in 
aman over sixty to love the Italy of the 
past. Whatever compensations are to be 
found in the fullness of national life, or the 
addition of a new member to the European 
family, the old society and much of the old 
charm is gone. Perugia is disfigured by 
modern buildings in the French style. There 
is no circle like that which surrounded Lord 
Normanby at Florence. Lord Normanby 
believed in the Italy of the Congress of 
Vienna, and had little faith in any other. 
When the Pope heard of his death, he said 
that he did not know whether God Almighty 
could save a heretic, but that if He could, He 
would certainly save “nostro povero Nor. 
manby.” Filangieri is represented to us as 
the honourable minister of a dishonourable 
sovereign. Pity that loyalty and courage 
should be prostituted to the service of Bour- 
bon Naples! Perhaps the most touching 
biography in the volume is that of John 
Gaye, a young Dane, who went to Italy at 
the age of twenty-six and died of fever ten 
years later. During this time he had pro- 
duced the Carteggio inedito degli artisti, 
which laid the first solid foundation for the 
chronology of Italian art. Antonio Coppi 
was domesticated in the Colonna family 
—one of those laborious and unambi- 
tious retainers who revel in the rich 
archives of the house to which they are 
attached, whose first care is to illustrate the 
glories of the family, and who then diverge 
to subjects of wider interest. Coppi’s 
greatest work is the Annali d'Italia from 
1750 to 1861. The life of Countess Spaur 
gives opportunity for an account of the escape 
of Pius IX. from Rome and his residence in 
Gaeta. Cibrario comes next in order, the his- 
torian of the royal House of Savoy. Ferrucei, 
the inheritor of a great name in Florentine 
history, was known chiefly as an ardent 
bookworm and a writer of modern Latin 
verse, which, if the specimens given by Von 
Reumont are fairly chosen, would have ob- 
tained very little credit at our public schools. 
The Lives of Freiherr von Hiigel and Al- 
phonse de Rayneval are mortuary wreaths 
laid on the tombs of friends by a loving and 
sympathetic hand. Bonaini was the annalist 
of a single city; no one has a greater right 
to rest in the sacred soil of the Campo Santo 
at Pisa. The volume is closed by the bio- 
graphy of Count Sclopis, the publicist and 
the statesman, the historian of Italian legis- 
lation. He connects the old Italy with the 
new. He alone of all Von peag oe po 
trait-gallery was engaged in the business 0: 
the italy of to-day. He presided over the 
convention held at Geneva in 1872 to settle 
the Alabama claims. 
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Such are the contents of Von Reumont’s 
book. He tells us nothing of those names 
which will shine brightest in the annals of 
modern Italy. He passes in silence over 
Cavour, Massimo d’Azeglio, Poerio, Gino 
Capponi. He prefers the shade to the sun- 
shine, the conquered to the conquering cause. 
His style is somewhat dry and formal, and 
requires sustained attention from the reader. 
But these notices, beside their intrinsic value 
as historical authorities, are interesting 
memorials of a phase of human action which 
is not likely to attract the notice of future 
writers. Oscar BRowNina. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Latheby Towers. By Alice Corkran. (R. 
Bentley & Son.) 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Tried by Fire. By Francis Carr. (Griffith 
& Farran.) 
The Chimney Corner. By Edwin Waugh. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
The American. By Henry James, Jun. 
(Macmillan. ) 
*Ware Hearts. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 
Sorrentina. By Gina Rose. (8S. Tinsley 
& Co.) 
{The Sole Reward of so much Love. By 
Maurice Wilton. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 
The Viking. By M.R. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 
Saul Weir. (Blackwood.) 
Latheby Towers would appear from its page- 
headings to have been originally entitled 
Clara Saville, and in some respects the older 
title is the better. The plot of the story, 
which is simple enough, turns on the re- 
covery of an ancestral mansion by a 
defrauded heir, and thus the title Latheby 
Towers is, perhaps, dramatically appropriate. 
On the other hand, almost the whole in- 
terest of the book centres in the heroine, 
and therefore her name might not impro- 
perly have continued to designate the 
novel. But, in truth, the title does not 
much matter. Latheby Towers is a capital 
novel under its present name, and would 
have been a capital novel under any other. 
Miss Corkran, whose first work gave pro- 
mise which is here amply fulfilled, has suc- 
ceeded in keeping the attention firmly fixed 
from beginning to end, and in adding a very 
satisfactory figure to our gallery of novel- 
heroines. Clara Saville is a figure, too, 
which is not merely very good, but 
very fresh. She has not to pay royalty 
to any other living novelist, and the 
combination of brusqueness with softness, 
practical and business-like ways with a ca- 
pacity for loving and being loved, makes a 
pleasant and possible type if, unluckily, one 
which isnot very commonly found in nature. 
Her blind lover—there is no harm in saying 
that he is her lover, for it will be evident to 
all reasonable persons before they have read 
tifty pages—Cecil Latheby, is well drawn, 
but decidedly less interesting, and in sketch- 
ing his father Miss Corkran has come a 
little too near caricature. All the other 
minor personages are good, and the incidents 
of the novel are attractive enough, while the 
diction, though at times a little ambitious, 
and at other times rather foreign in phrase, 








has, perhaps, for these very reasons, a quaint- 
ness which is not unengaging. Some of 
Miss Corkran’s short descriptions of nature 
are very unhackneyed and striking. But it 
is undoubtedly on the character of the 
heroine that the success of the book—and, 
unless novel-readers are very stupid people, 
it ought to have a decided success—will turn. 
There is a want of conventionality about 
her which is delightful because it is not in 
the least studied. In some respects she re- 
minds us a little of M. Cherbuliez’ most 
successful damsels in her abruptness, her 
independence, her common-sense, and a cer- 
tain subtle under-flavour of passion which 
English novelists hardly ever manage to give, 
and which French novelists generally bring 
out too strongly. But, as we have said, she 
is not in the least a copy. One parts with 
her with considerable regret, whereas the 
usual novel-heroine leaves the most suscep- 
tible of critics perfectly heart-whole ; and 
the only comfort is the expectation of renew- 
ing acquaintance, if not with her, at any rate 
with some sister of hers who shall be born 
of Miss Corkran’s pen. 

If we were to call Mr. F. W. Robinson 
one of our best novelists, the phrase would 
savour somewhat of vagueness and a good 
deal of exaggeration. But it is certainly 
true that while there are a great many 
qualifications of the good novelist which 
Mr. Robinson has no pretensions to possess, 
there are others of which he has a consider- 
able share. His style is not remarkable : he 
either does not possess or does not show 
that familiarity with literature which adds 
so greatly to the charm of works of fiction ; 
his dialogue is weak and his characters are 
too often of the lay-figurative order. But 
he has a very considerable faculty of so em- 
broiling a plot that while the reader can 
guess the solution easily enough, he is by no 
means sure of the steps which are to lead to 
that solution, and, therefore, passes from 
situation to situation with interest and even 
some eagerness. In addition to this he has 
not a little command of some kinds of pathos. 
Tittle Kate Kirby was a book which illus- 
trated both these gifts of its author, and 
Coward Conscience is another. These gifts 
together constitute an important part of the 
dramatic as well as of the fiction-writing 
power; and Mr. Robinson ought, we should 
think, to make a good playwright if he 
could acquire the knack of emphasising his 
characters rather more successfully. The real 
heroine of Coward Oonscience, Ursula Dag- 
nell, intends greatly, and even carries out 
the intention to some extent. She has, as 
the reader is early informed, a frantic and 
long-unsuspected affection for her cousin, 
Tom Dagnell, the scapegrace, nominally at 
least, of his family ; and first to gain and 
then to keep him she is guilty of various 
improper or, to speak more correctly, not 
strictly honourable acts, for which she is 
amply but rather mysteriously punished. 
The five members of the Dagnell family are 
all promising characters who do not quite 
falfil their promise. Ursula is not incomplete, 
and is decidedly pathetic. Tom, though he 
is constantly before the reader, somehow 
fails to make a very distinct impression. The 
elder brother, Marcus, is a caricature, though 
rather an amusing caricature, with some 








features of a better-natured Pitt Crawley 
about him. Sir John Dagnell, an old tyrant 
and scoundrel whose teeth have been drawn 
by age and illness and by his niece’s know- 
ledge of a damaging secret, ought likewise 
to be better than he is; and in his wife the 
lay-figure element comes out still more 
strongly. The Oliver family—rich Birming- 
ham people—supply a not unpleasing element 
of farce ; and there is pleasant game of catch- 
who-catch-can ; anamusement of which Mr. 
Robinson is fond. Altogether Coward Con- 
science must be pronounced a readable book, 
because, though its merits are not many, 
such as it possesses are positive enough, and 
are moreover of the kind most important to 
the story-teller. 

We cannot say quite as much for Tried by 
Fire. Mr. Francis Carr has very obviously 
converted the termination of his Christian 
name from “ces” to “cis,” and though 
there is no reason in the nature of things 
why the book should be any worse for this, 
yet as a matter of fact and experience it is 
the worse. Lady novelists, from the highest, 
whom it is unnecessary to name, to the 
lowest, whom to name would be difficult, 
have a remarkable tendency to preach, as if 
to revenge themselves upon St. Paul for his 
unjust and degrading prohibition. The 
author of Tried by Fire cannot get through 
a chapter without mounting the platform. 
Now his subject is the probable meditations 
of a dragon-fly on the circumstances of his 
larva existence—a point on which we are 
unable to contribute the slightest informa- 
tion. Now it is the singularly novel theory 
that “circumstances do not make charac- 
ters; they certainly develop them ”’—italics, 
we beg to observe, which are not ours, but 
Mr. Carr’s. The speeches of the personages 
are suitable to this somewhat didactic tone. 
We are quite sure that no young man of 
three-and-twenty, having just kissed a pretty 
girl, has, at any rate since the beginning of 
the present century, proceeded to remark : 
—“ The first effect of my claim upon you, 
my darling, must not be to involve you in a 
course of concealment.” What is more, we 
sincerely hope that if the youth of England 
ever begin to talk in this style, we may be 
spared the trouble of living in that period. 
About the story of Tried by Fire there is 
really not much to say. Some of its cha- 
racters die; a good many misbehave them- 
selves and are divorced ; most of them are 
very uncomfortable and unhappy; and things 
do not come at all right even at the end. 
If the author is going to write any more 
novels, let us recommend him to give up the 
irritating practice of peppering his pages 
with points, thus .... It is true some 
novelists of considerable ability (among 
others the late Canon Kingsley) have been 
great sinners in this respect ; but that does 
not make the practice any the more toler- 
able. Points come in properly enough when 
there is a real break in the sense, which is 
supposed to be filled up in the speaker’s or 
writer’s mind, though the filling-up is un- 
expressed, or when an actual pause is to be 
indicated. Otherwise they are mere foppery. 
Mr. Carr (and Mr. Robinson, too, for that 
matter) is much in want of that “ Novelist’s 
Legal Guide” which some industrious and 
rising barrister might surely find time to 
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write. The author of Coward Conscience has 
tripped over a very common stumbling- 
block, the special licence; the author of 
Tried by Fire does not seem to be aware 
that the unsettled estate of a man who dies 
married, but intestate, does not go away 
wholly from his widow. 

To those who know anything of Lancashire 
the name of Edwin Waugh is not strange, 
and if they have any habit of literary judg- 
ment they know him to possess a remarkable 
faculty of quaint tale-telling on the smaller 
scale. The Chimney Corner is quite worthy 
of its author’s modest reputation, and is likely 
to spread that reputation among all sensible 
people who are not revolted by the husk of 
dialect. It is not so many years since this 
same husk prevented a great many excellent 
critics from doing justice to Burns, and, 
though we have no intention of comparing 
the two men in point of literary ability, it 
may safely be said that those who are 
deterred from reading The Chimney Corner 
because of its uncouth appearance will lose 
something. The charm of these tales, 
which are for the most part extremely short, 
consists, first, in the racy character which the 
author has impressed on nearly all his per- 
sonages, and, secondly, in the curious sen- 
tentiousness of the dialogue and its odd 
turns of phrase, which frequently remind one 
of what is called American humour. ‘‘ The 
Swallowed Sixpence,” “ Bitter-Sweet,” and 
“ Kavesdroppings,” are perhaps the best of 
the stories, but there are few out of the 
forty-seven which are not worth the ex- 
penditure of the five or ten minutes which 
their reading would occupy. 

We noticed Mr. James’s American at the 
time of its appearance across the Atlantic. 
Since that time its author has been in- 
dustrious, and has made not infrequent ap- 
pearances before an English audience. The 
American, however, continues to be, if not 
exactly his best or most finished piece of 
work, at any rate that in which his powers 
are most clearly shown, and in which they 
have best grappled with a subject on the 
great scale. It is also, perhaps, the work 
which most clearly exhibits Mr. James’s great 
defect, the defect of expending immense 
pains on characters which are not worth the 
trouble. It is unfortunately impossible to 
like Mr. James’s characters : it is also impos- 
sible to get up a good healthy dislike of 
them ; and, at the same time, his art, though 
by no means small, is not sufficient to put 
liking or disliking out of the question, as is 
the art of Flaubert or Thackeray. Notwith- 
standing which, all persons who have not yet 
read The American may be recommended to 
read it now. 

It is fortunate that’ Ware Hearts bears the 
imprint of Southampton Street, Strand, for 
otherwise we should certainly have regarded 
it as the first production of a private press 
at one of two large institutions which are to 
be found a few miles to the north and west 
of London, by the side of the Great 
Northern and Great Western Railways. 
One of the earliest speeches in the book 
runs thus :—‘‘ What i’ the name of heaven 
dost mean, young Springald, by the opening 
of yon gate? Dost think Iam like to thee, 
and fear to leap it?’ All the rest of its 
luckily few pages are written in the same 





pseudo-Elizabethan style. The period, on 
the other hand, as far as we can make it: out, 
is the eighteenth century, and sufficiently 
late therein to allow one of the characters 
to play Handel’s music. 

Sorrentina is evidently the work of a 
young writer, who, like many of her fellows, 
thinks to make the natural pathos of death 
and misfortune do instead of interest in 
plot or characters, which she is as yet unable 
to manage. It is not a badly-written book, 
and displays some power of doing better. 
But it cannot be pronounced worthy of much 
praise as it stands. The author has evidently 
yet to learn that the great accidents of life 
ought only to be used by the fiction-writer 
to deepen and heighten the interest in cha- 
racters which his art has already made in- 
teresting. Otherwise they have no more 
legitimate pathos than the latter end of the 
first column of the Times to the world at 
large. 

Mr. Wilton’s book is, to some extent, also 
an example of this very prevalent fault. But 
its author has a larger idea of the duties of 
a novelist than Miss Rose, and his canvas is 
better covered. Although The Sole Reward 
of so much Love, like most of the books we 
are now dealing with, is but a one-volume 
story, its list of characters is  tolerably 
long, and some at least of them are worked 
out with some elaboration. The two most 
prominent are a capricious and tyrannical 
father and his long-suffering daughter, 
whose love towards her only brother is re- 
warded in the somewhat insufficient and 
tragical manner which the title indicates. 
The aimless and half-insane malice of 
Squire Heathfield, with its disastrous re- 
sults to himself and others, are imaginations 
of some merit; and some Spanish sketches 
also contained in the volume are bright and 
amusing. But the hero is a mere stick, 
and the conditions of probability in the con- 
duct of others of the characters are by no 
means sufficiently attended to. 

The Viking, as its title pretty clearly in 
dicates, is a novel of the historical order. 
The author with singular ill-fortune has 
begun it with a Preface containing some of 
the worst English that even a novel-reviewer 
has ever met with. The story itself is by 
no means such as might be expected from 
this prelude. It shows signs of inexpe- 
rience, and is often awkward in diction, but 
it has some interest, and displays consider- 
ably more power of imagining character 
than of expressing it. The heroine, who 
burns a bishop, is rather a pleasing creation, 
though we are far from laying it down as a 
general principle that heroines, even if they 
have golden hair, are justified in making 
bonfires of the fathers of the Church. 

After duly running its twelvemonth’s 
course, Saul Weir has come to an end at 
last. Its merits and defects are natur- 
ally not dissimilar to those of A Modern 
Minister, though perhaps they may be more 
clearly recognisable by those who allow a 
certain novelty of form and style to balance 
their judgment of a book. It is impossible 
to deny to the author a rather unusual fe- 
cundity of invention and a faculty of giving a 
certain distinction and individuality to an 
extraordinarily wide range of characters 
and incidents. There are also, without 








doubt, not a few persons to whom the book 
as a whole has proved interesting. Unless, 
however, we allow the mere evidence of 
powers which are not put to any good use 
to outweigh the actual production of much 
bad work, it is not possible to praise Saul 
Weir. Central interest it has really none, 
for the finding of the treasure is not suffi- 
cient to knit together and co-ordinate the 
vast assemblage of personages which the 
author brings on the stage. The characters 
are more or less lay figures, though lay 
figures ingeniously enough differentiated. 
The comedy, of which the author is prodi- 
gally lavish, is of the most deplorable order : 
more dreary fooling than the Beechester 
scenes, and especially the malapropisings 
of a deaf reporter, has rarely been com. 
mitted to paper. On the other hand, the 
pathetic and tragic parts have all the well. 
intentioned but unreal and stilted noble 
sentiment associated with transpontine melo. 
drama. The English is very ambitious and 
very bad, being sometimes wholly unintelli- 
gible, and sometimes, in such phrases as 
“Saul wrote Redland,” altogether below 
the literary standard. That the author has 
in him, or her, the stuff of a successful, if 
not of a good, novelist, appears to us by no 
means unlikely; but he is almost entirely 
destitute of cultivation or critical faculty, 
and needs the unsparing knife of a La 
Touche to prune him into good order. In- 
stead of this he has: allowed himself to run 
wild in these two novels, and it appears 
rather dubious whether his undisciplined 
luxuriance is now susceptible of chastening. 
a Gxorce Saintspury. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


WHETHER or no it belongs to the duty of a 
University Press to publish school-books x04 
AcapEmMy, February 8), it is surely clear that 
such publications should be undertaken, if at all, 
on purely public grounds, and with the object 
of filling up real gaps in the curricula of our 
schools. Where no good school-edition of a Greek 
or Roman classic exists, the Universities may do 
real service to learners and teachers by supplyi 
the deficiency. But when a text has been for 
practical purposes sufficiently well edited already, 
there seems no sufficient need for a new edition of 
it under shelter of the great name of Oxford or 
Cambridge, much less for two new editions a 
almost simultaneously from the “ Pitt” Press an 
the ‘‘ Clarendon.” There is surely something un- 
dignified—not to say ludicrous—in the spectacle 
of two great Universities bidding against 
other, and against the London publishers, for the 
privilege of supplying Junior Forms in schools 
with an authorised version of some elementary 
and familiar Greek or Latin text-book. P 
Two newschool-editions of Xenophon’s Anabasts, 
Book II., have just reached us, one by Mr. O. 8. 
Jerram from the “Clarendon” Press, the other 
Mr. A. Pretor from the “ Pitt.” We do not th 
that either was needed ; that both were not 
is a proposition which scarcely requires defence. 
Both authors acknowledge obligations to the well- 
known recent edition by Mr. Taylor (Rivington, 
1877), and a comparison of their books with that 
of their predecessor leads to the conclusion that 
neither is in any sense an advance upon it. Mr. 
Jerram is especially complimentary to Mr. Taylor's 
“excellent new edition.” We cannot help wonder- 
ing why he wished, or how he expected, to supet- 
sede a work whose merits he recognises 80 cal= 
didly. But perhaps he reasoned with himself that 
the authorities of the Clarendon Press had resolved 
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to enter the lists against Messrs. Rivington ; and 
that a compliment to Mr. Taylor in the Preface 
was not necessarily inconsistent with an attempt 
to supplant him in the market. 

It is P renga Mr. A. O. Prickard’s misfortune 
rather his fault that his school-edition of 
the Prometheus ‘sen Press) should have 
appeared so shortly after Mr. Paley's “ Pitt Press ” 
edition of the same play. In some respects we 
think the newer book the better of the two, yet 
hardly, perhaps, enough so to justify its production 
by the Oxford Press Delegates in apparent rivalry 
with the work of the well-known Cambridge 
scholar. Mr. Prickard’s book, however, is at any 
rate quite independent of its rival, and is evi- 
dently the result of real study and reflection. 
There is an interesting and well-written Intro- 
duction, embodying a complete analysis of the 
lay and discussing with considerable taste and 
insight some of its main literary and theological 
features. The text is mainly that of Dindorf’s 
second edition, with occasional variations intro- 
duced in deference to the authority of MSS. The 
notes are clear, suggestive, and fully adequate to 
the requirements of the readers for whom they 
are intended. As Mr. Prickard has not con- 
sidered himself absolutely bound to follow Din- 
dorf, we rather regret that he has not accepted 
Welcker’s attribution of lines 256, 257, to Pro- 
metheus and the Chorus respectively. It is surely 
an excess of conservatism to reject all corrections 
“stichomythiae causa illatas.” Similarly we wish 
Mr. Prickard had been bold enough to omit line 
38; it has all the air of a gloss founded on a remi- 
niscence of lines 7, 8; and it disturbs the pro- 

rtion of two lines from Kratos to one from 

ephaistos, which is so marked a feature of 
the dialogue in which it occurs. The note on 
arvynros, in line 592, “a participle would be 
more natural,” seems hardly adequate. The 
treatment of a verbal in -ros as an adjective of 
two terminations for no apparent reason of metre 
or euphony, is unique; and the word orvyyris 
is elsewhere found in classical Greek only as the 
termination of a compound. Did Aeschylus 
write Oeooriynros (cf. Choeph., 635), and is the 
"Hpa of our texts (ijipa Cod, Med.) due to the 
combined efforts of a commentator and a copyist ? 

The great feature of Mr. D. B. Monro’s Iliad, 
Book I, (Clarendon Press), is its really admirable 
digest of the peculiarities of Homeric grammar. 
We only regret that a treatise from which pro- 
fessed scholars might learn so much should be 
buried in a school-book intended merely for 
“persons who have learned the rudiments of Attic 
Greek, and have made some little progress in con- 
struing.” The notes on the text are full of 
Imowledge, but perhaps rather too brief and 
allusive for the Tales for whom they are 
intended. On line 403, Mr. Monro observes: 
“Where two names are given, one said to be used 
by the gods, the other only by men, it will be 
found that the divine name is the one which has 
the clearer meaning.” An intelligent boy will 
wonder why this should be so; and it is a 
pity that Mr. Monro does not go on to 
give a reason for the phenomenon which 
he notices. On line 148 a note is given explain- 
ing the meaning of irddpa, which might well have 

een supplemented by some account of the forma- 
tion of the word. And we doubt whether the 
note on line 150 quite brings out the real rela- 
tion of the two datives ro: and éreow. Have we 
not here a case of apposition between “the whole 
and the part” similar to that which so commonly 
produces double accusatives in Homer ? 

The many teachers and students who have 
profited by Mr. Merry’s excellent Odyssey, Books I.- 
XII. (Clarendon Press), will welcome the appear- 
ance of his second and concluding volume. It is 
needless to say that it possesses the same merits 
of accurate scholarship and thorough adaptation 
to the requirements of its readers which caused 

2 success of its predecessor. A “ Sketch of 
Principal Homeric Forms” is given in an Appen- 





dix, which may be consulted with advantage along 
with that of Mr. Monro’s Iliad noticed above. 
We observe some slight discrepancies between the 
two—e.g., in the declension of vids the latter 
scholar gives some forms which Mr. Merry does 
not notice; and, contrariwise, the forms dppes 
and dppes are given by Mr. Merry and omitted by 
Mr. Monro. Are the two latter really Homeric? 
“Aupe and dupe no doubt are; but we feel some 

ualms as to the nominatives. The sketches in the 

—_—T of an axe (to illustrate Books xix., 1. 
578, foll. ; xxi., 1. 420, foll.) and a door (to illustrate 

Book xxi., 1. 47, foll.) will compare not unfavour- 
ably with the famous drawings of the Homeric 
ship in Mr. Merry’s former volume. 

The old Winchester Graecae Grammaticae 
Rudimenta loses some of its terrors in its new 
English shape as A Greek Primer (Clarendon 
Press). But we regret to see that the “accurate 
scholarship and educational experience of OC. S. 
Jerram, Esq.,” has not wholly removed the mis- 
leading and erroneous statements which, no less 
than its inherent defects of method, have led to 
its expulsion from the curriculum of many leading 
schools. We still find the old absurd account of 
the middle voice as one “which combines the 
notions of activity and passivity—as rimroya, ‘I 
strike myself’” Surely by this time we have all 
learned that such middles as this are the excep- 
tion and not the rule; and that it is the remoter 
object and not the object proper, which in the 
middle voice is, as a rule, identical with the sub- 
ject. Again, the paragraph on “ The Use of the 
Augment in Compound Verbs” is vitiated by a 
radical misconception, long since (if we mistake 
not) pointed out by Scaliger. Mu@odoyéw is not a 
“compound verb” at all. It is formed from the 
stem of the noun pvdoddyos, precisely as didéw is 
formed from the stem of ditos: no separate rule, 
then, is needed to determine the position of its 
augment. We have noticed in other grammars 
similarly misleading statements as to so-called 
“compound verbs;” but surely boys should be 
taught to distinguish between the juxtaposition of 
preposition and verb-stem (as in zpos-BddA-w) on 
the one hand, and the formation of a verb from 
the stem of a compound noun on the other. On 
page 99 there is a somewhat careless statement 
that ‘all Imperfects ” have “a short vowel in the 
penultima of the Dual and Plural.” This is, of 
course, untrue of the Imperfect of eiui, and 
sometimes also of that of ei. At page 63 the 
forms oiSaper, oidare and oidacx are said to occur 
“only in later writers.” A reference to Veitch’s 
Greek Verbs will show examples of their use in 
such authors as Herodotus, Aristophanes, Euri- 
pides, and Xenophon. The fact is of no great 
consequence, perhaps, but still it is a fact, and the 
statement of the Primer is incorrect accordingly. 
On page 151 it is laid down as a rule, apparently 
without exception, for Formation of Tenses, 
that “two successive syllables cannot both begin 
with an aspirate.” Yet three pages back we come 
upon €-Gdd-Onv and ¢-Opep-bnv. And surely the 
existence of such forms as daGi and éyvénv might 
have s ted a modification of the rule. Follow- 
ing on this statement we get another that “if the 
final consonant of the stem is an aspirate, and this 
aspirate is destroyed in any tense by the process 
of inflexion, the first letter of the stem must be 
changed in that tense to an aspirate, in compensa- 
tion for the one that has been lost.” At this rate 
the Futures of Bpexw and meibm would be dpefo 
and geicw respectively ; which will be news, we 
fancy, to the majority of scholars. On the whole 
we do not think that this Primer will increase the 
reputation of the “ Clarendon Press Series.” 

Mr. Green’s new instalment of Aristophanes, 
The Frogs (Pitt Press), is likely to find not less 
favour with teachers and learners than his 
previous editions of The Birds and The Clouds 
in the same series. He has consulted all the best 
authorities, and produced a very satisfactory and 
serviceable book. The notes are particularly well 





, adapted for school use, neither too diffuse nor too 


compressed, full of point and vivacity, but with 

no artificial straining after epigrammatic effect. 

There is a well-arranged Introduction, also, and a 

useful synopsis of Dindorf’s and Meineke’s read- 

ings. In some points we disagree with Mr. 

Green’s interpretations, Thus, at line 191, it is 

inconceivable to us that ray xpedy refers to the 

carcases of the slain at Arginusae. A fight 

wept tTav Kpeay surely means a fight for ra xpéa; 

and we fail to see how the fight at Arginusae was 

a fight for the carcases, because after it “such a 

stir was made about picking up the crews.” Mr. 

Green’s note seems rather to evade than to grapple 

with this objection. But, further, is it likely that 

Aristophanes would have been guilty of so gross 

an outrage on the feelings of the dead men’s rela- 

tives as to sneer at the unburied corpses? Surely 

he had more prudence, if not more sense of pro- 

priety. Mr. Green objects to the more usual in- 
terpretation, “a struggle for dear life,” that this 
description is not spectally applicable to the fight 
at Arginusae. He may be right, though his argu- 
ment does not quite convince us. But if a special 
allusion underlies the word xpe@v, we should be 
inclined to compare the expression rd o@pa in the 
sense of “personal freedom” (eg., wept rod 
omparos ayoviferOa, Tov cmparos orspeic Oa, &e.), 
and understand xpea@v as a comic way of express- 
ing the slaves’ object in fighting, the liberation of 
their own “ carcases.” One or two other points 
we notice. At lines 644, 5, does not Aeacus’ 
blow fall after i800? The joke seems much 
improved if Xanthias has been already struck 
when he says oxéme voy, &e. Line 904: is 
ovoxeday ddiwdnOpas, supposing the latter to be a 
place, really a stranger expression than, let us say, 
“diripere provinciam” in Latin? The whole 
passage seems to describe a fight between a lion 
and a boar in the forest-den or “wallow” of the 
boar, and ovexeday to give a lively picture of the 
havock wrought among the trees and brushwood 
of which that “ wallow ” consists. The expression 
is bold, but after all not, we think, much bolder 
than that of Pope’s well-known line—“ Half thy 
forests rush into thy floods.” In line 39, we 
should say “ supply,” not jv, but “a repetition of 
évpaé ” after doris. At lines 186, 7, we doubt 
whether due consideration is given to the accumu- 
lation of evidence which Kock offers in support of 
the reading ”“Oxvov mdoxds. Especially, Mr. Green 
seems to ignore Plutarch’s distinct description of 
Ocnus as located ¢v Gov. At line 863, is it certain 
that Horace’s Telephus et Peleus are to be identi- 
fied with the plays of those names by Euripides? 
In the preceding line (862) we seem to see a play 
on words between vetpa and peAn (in the sense of 
“limbs ”) ; and similarly in 801, between Bavavieiy 
and oijvas, founded on the association of these 
words with ideas of torture. Neither of these 
points is noticed by Mr. Green. 


We have only space for the briefest mention of 
two more volumes of the “ Pitt Press Series: ” 
Mr. Reid’s Cicero, Laelius de Amicitia, and Mr. 
Peskett’s Caesar, Bell. Gallic. IV., V. Both books 
are thoroughly conscientious and scholarly pro- 
ductions, yet we cannot but think that both are 
somewhat over the heads of the readers for whom 
they are intended. The notes of each teem with 
references which the average student will cer- 
tainly not consult, and quotations which he will 
not be at the pains of construing. In illustration 
of this we may refer to Mr. Peskett’s note, far too 
long for us to quote in full, on the words “Corus 
ventus ” (B. G., chap. vii., 21). What mem 
when once he has found that “ Corus is the N.W. 
wind,” will care to wade through half-a-dozen 
lines of Aulus Gellius and then “ draw a line from 
N. to S. and place down the right-hand side of 
this line to one looking N. the three winds N.E., 
E., S.E.,” &c., &c., in order to convince himself 
of the accuracy of a rendering which he will be 

rfectly willing to accept without verification on 

r. Peskett’s simple statement of it? We cannot 
wonder if finished scholars find it hard to write 





down to the level of school-boy intelligences ; but, . 
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unless they can bring themselves to do so, though 
they may produce good books, they will not pro- 
duce good school-books. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Report of the Council of the Camden 
Society, read at the general meeting on the 2nd 
inst., announced that the books selected for pub- 
lication in the current year are: The Economy of 
the Fleet, to be edited by Dr. Jessopp, giving an 
account of the state of the Fleet Prison in the 
time of James I.; The Book of the Puritan 
Visitation of the University of Oxford, to be 
edited by Prof. Montagu Burrows; and The 
Hamilton Papers, 1638-1648, to be edited by Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner. This last consists of a selection of 

pers from the Duke of Hamilton’s collection at 
Hamilton Palace, which throw light on the missions 
of the Marquis of Hamilton to Scotland’ in 1638 
and 1639, and on various points in the history of 
the Civil War, including the letters written by 
Sir Robert Murray when the king was with the 
Scots at Newcastle in 1646, and some able letters 
of Lauderdale, written when he was employed in 
1648 to invite the Prince, afterwards Charles II., 
to join the Scotch army preparing for the in- 
vasion of England in the Second Civil War. The 
council also announced that the index to the first 
series of these publications, which has been in pre- 
paration for eleven years, is at last ready to go to 
press, and that some sheets have been printed 
off As it will throw open the whole 
of a vast amount of historical information 
which hts hitherto been hardly available to en- 
quirers, andas the expense of printing it will be very 
great, they would earnestly press upon those who are 
interested in the study of English history the 
propriety of joining the society. It is strange that 
where so much interest is felt in the subject the 
number of subscribers should still be under 300. 
No other society does more work. It is not, like 
the excellent Uhetham and Surtees Societies, re- 
stricted to any special locality ; it therefore does 
not obtain the advantage of local support ; while 
the limitation of the scheme of the Master of the 
Rolls to the Middle Ages leaves the field of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
completely open. 


WE understand that Mr. W. T. Arnold's Essay 
on the Roman Provincial Administration down to 
the Time of Constantine the Great, to which the 
Arnold prize at Oxford was lately awarded, will 
be * moe almost immediately by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Oo. 


AN article which appeared in the January num- 
ber of the Westminster Review, entitled “The 
Cairoli Family,” seems to have attracted consider- 
able attention in Italy, a translation by Signor 
Torraca having been recently published at Naples 
in the fourm of an elegant little volume. From 
the postscript to the translation we gather that 
the article was written by Miss Evelyn Carring- 
ton, the daughter of the Dean of Bocking. 


WE hear that the article on the South African 
Problem in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review is by Mr. J. A. Froude. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD has contributed an article 
entitled ‘A Plea for Free Trade” to the Prince- 
ton Review of New York. 


Mr. AtrreD Battey, of Lincoln’s Inn, has 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
for immediate publication an historical sketch of 
The Succession to the English Crown. The volume, 
as containing a succinct statement of the question 
and the principles involved, should be of great 
value to students of Constitutional History, and 
of no little interest to general readers, 


Messrs, WATERLOW AND Sons (Limrrep) will 


publish shortly English Municipal Institutions : 
their Growth and Development from 1835 to 1879, 


. Statistically Illustrated, by J, R. Somers Vine. 





Tue serial entitled “My Land of Beulah,” now 
running in All the Year Round, is by Mrs. Leith 
Adams. 


Unner the title of ‘‘ Easy Lessons in Science,” 
and edited by Prof. W. F. Barrett, of the Royal 
College of Science in Dublin, Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. have in preparation three small volumes : 
on Heat, by Miss C. A. Martineau; on Light, by 
Mrs. Awdry ; and on Electricity, by the Editor. 
The volumes will be adequately illustrated, and 
the first-named will be published shortly. 


A PROVISIONAL Index to the Glossary of Fish 
Names in preparation for the Dialect Society has 


now been printed, and will be forwarded to any- 


entleman interested in the subject whose address 
is sent to Mr. Thomas Satchell, Dovmshire Hill 
House, N.W. 


Tue second sale of the late M. Didot’s books and 
manuscripts will begin on the 26th inst., in Paris. 
The illuminated Livres d’Heures will appear in 
this section, along with the “ Blockbooks” and 
a number of Bibles, printed and manuscript. They 
will be on view at Mr. Quaritch’s cxtaiilahenent 
in Piccadilly to-day and on Monday morning 
next. 


Mr. Bernard Victor is contributing to the 
Penzance Cornishman a series of articles on 
the ancient Cornish language, with a Glossary. 


Messrs. W. SkEFFINGTON AND Son have in 
the press an illustrated work entitled The Chil- 
dren's Fairy Geography, by the Rev. Forbes E. 
Winslow, which is intended to be at once an 
interesting book of tales, adventures, travels, &c., 
for children, and a school and class handbook of 
geography. 

Tue success of M. Joseph Boulmier’s Villa- 
nelles, reviewed in our columns last autumn, has 
been. so great that they have been reprinted in the 
charming series entitled “ Petite Collection Elzé- 
virienne ” (Paris: I. Lizeux), with the addition 
of a very delicate and brilliant etching by Ad. 
Lalauze. M. Boulmier is preparing for publica- 
tion a new series of Villanelles, which will be 
preceded by an historical monograph on that form 
of verse. The firm of M. Lizeux have also in 
preparation Le Bon Berger of Jehan de Brie, in 
the same exquisite form. 


Mr. P. A. Danret’s Time-Analysis of Corio- 
lanus (read with the Time-Analysis of the other 
tragedies before the New Shakspere Society, in 
December 1878) was read before the Clifton 
Shakspere Society at their last meeting. Dr. J. 
KE. Shaw also read a paper “On some of the Me- 
trical Characteristics of Coriolanus.” 


Tue Bible Society, we are glad to hear, con- 
templates a new and revised edition of the Peshito 
(Syriac) version of the Bible. 


Pror. Franz Detitzscnu has engaged to con- 
tribute a translation (or retranslation) of the so- 
called Psalter of Solomon into Hebrew to Prof. 
O. von Gebhardt’s new critical edition. 


A NOTEWORTHY contribution to the discussion 
respecting the value of the Chaldee Tobit in the 
Bodleian has been made by Prof. Néldeke in the 
Monatsberichte of the Berlin Academy (January 20, 
1879). He thinks that the ordinary Greek text of 
Tobit is still the earliest of the existing recensions, 
and in all probability the true original. “There 
is too strong a tendency to take Hebraising writings 
for translations from the Hebrew. Hellenistic Jews, 
without classical or at any rate without rhetorical 
training, were hardly in a position to write books of 
a religiouscomplexion inanother language than that 
of the LXX.” As to the place of composition, Prof. 
Noldeke inclines to Egypt ; as to the date, a minute 
comparison of the —— of the Greek Tobit 
with that of the other books of the LXX might 


enable us to speak more positively; but it is a 
plausible conjecture which dates the book, in the 
form in which the ordinary Greek text presents it, 
shortly before the Maccabees. An appendix treats 
of the language of Neubauer’s Tobit. A glance is 





—————————— 
enough to show that this is a dialect of Palestine, 
though in many respects different from that of the 
Aramaic portions of the Old Testament. The 
version may have been made about 300 a.p,, oy 
even rather earlier. The numerous corruptions 
which have crept into it make it an undesirable 
reading-book for beginners in Chaldee. 


. Toe Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, Band xiv., contains 
two articles by Dr. Wagner: one on the text of 
“ Mucedorus ;” the other, twenty-four conjectural 
emendations in the First Folio text of Shakspere, 
In Much Ado, V., i., 16, for “And sorrow, 
wagge,” Dr. Wagner suggests “And sorrow 
weigh ” — that is, nicely balance sorrow (com- 

are Tempest, II., i., 8): Measure for Measure, 

L., iv., 80, for “‘ enshield beauty ” read “ conceal’d,” 
In the same play, I., v., 41 :— 

“As blossoming time 
That from the seedness the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foison,” 
Dr. Wagner reads— 
“ As blossoming time, 

That forms the seed, next the bare fallow brings 

To teeming foison.” 

Two Gentlemen, V., iv., 129, “ Verona shall not 
hold thee,” read “me” for “thee”—i.e., my 
native city Verona shall not restrain me. 


THE same volume contains an article by Robert 
Gericke with the startling title “ Romeo and Juliet, 
nach Shakespeare’s Manuscript.” It is intended 
to confirm the opinion of 
quarto of 1599 was printed from Shakspere’s 
manuscript—an opinion which the Cambri 
editors set aside as unfounded. Herr Gericke’s 
investigation is a piece of patient microscopic 
criticism. 

Tue Report of the Astor Library, New York, 
for 1878, is very encouraging. Over 1877 the 
readers have increased by 4p eae the books 
by nearly sixteen thousand; Mr. Astor has given 
six rare and handsome MSS., and two early- 
printed books of 1460 and 1477, each in two vols. 
folio. A fourth Folio of Shakspere has also been 
a In books of literature, 17,368 English 

ave been given out, against 6,058 American, and 
5,204 French; but in history, 10,624 United 
States volumes have been issued as against 5,608 
British ones. Italian history stands at 400; 
Russian at 292; and Spanish at 269. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1878, the Library contained 183,245 
volumes. 


Pror. THomsen, of Copenhagen, whose Oxford 
Lectures on the Origin of the Ancient Russ will 
be remembered, has just published an interesti 
lecture on the Life and Work of the great Dani 
Orientalist Westergaard (Niels Ludvig Wester- 
gaard, hans Liv og Virksomhed). It was Wester- 
rd who first deciphered with success the 
uranian transcripts of the Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions, and his works on Zend secured him & 
high place among Persian scholars. 


Tue Swedish Society for the Printing of Ancient 
MSS. has, during the t year, issued three 
additional parts of its series, Nos. 70-72. No. 70 
contains the third and last of a Missal, da’ 
about the end of the thirteenth century, 

rinted from the so-called Oxenstjern MS. Nos. 

1 and 72 contain the fourth and fifth parts of the 
bibliography of Swedish dramatic literature, by 
G. E. Klemming, concluding this important work. 
The society has also in the press a mediaeval 
Postil from a manuscript belonging to the Arna- 
Magnaean collection in Copenhagen. 


Macarivs, Archbishop of Lithuania, the emineat 
historian of the Russian Church, has, by an 1=1- 

rial ukase dated April 20, been nominated 

etropolitan of Moscow. Alluding to this ap- 
pointment, the Novoye Vremya says :— 

“The extensive labours of Macarias in the field of 
theological science, and particularly in that of Russiap 
Church History, have earned for him an honourable 
celebrity, not only in Russia, but also abroad, some 
of his works having been translated into the French 
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and German languages. With his profound learning 
and love for science, he takes also an active interest 
in the development of scientific education generally 
in Russia. Asa proof of this it is sufficient to men- 
tion the single fact that he has, at various times, con- 
tributed to this object altogether about 150,000 
roubles, being the profits accruing to him from the 
sale of his works.” 


Mr. ALLAN Park Parton edits as the third 
of his “ Hamnet Shakspere” (Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Oo.) the.“ Tragedy of Cymbeline, 
according to the First Folio,” with introductory 
remarks on what he names the “ Emphasis- 
Capitals of Shakspere.” As his opinion that the 
capitals of the Folios indicate the words intended 
by Shakspere to be delivered with emphasis seems 
to us to have small foundation in fact, we can 
only regret that he should spend care and time, 
as we believe, to little purpose. In these reprints 
the spelling is modernised ; the paper and the type 
are pleasant to the eye. We notice on page 1 an 
error— be married ” for “he married ;” at least 
Booth’s First Folio and the Cambridge editors 
are against Mr. Paton’s text. 


BJORNSTJERNE- BJORNSEN'S latest dramatic com- 
position, Leonarda, was performed in the theatre 


of Christiania on — 22, and seems to have met 
with a very favourable reception. 


Mr. Green has hit upon a good idea. How to 
teach history to the young is a question which 


- -vexes the brains of all who are engaged in educa- 


tion. If you give them text-books, it is impos- 
sible to awaken interest. If you give them the 
plums, they get no connected ideas. 

“One of the most eminent of our English school- 
mistresses,” says Mr. Green, “has been in the habit 
of breaking from time to time the history lessons of 
her various classes, by reading to them passages from 
the greater historians, illustrative of some event in 
the time which they were studying, and weaving 
these extracts into a continuous story by a few 
words at their opening and close. The plan is 
avery simple and effective one, as its success 
has proved, for history has become popular with her 
scholars, while the ‘dry’ parts of the text-books are 
mastered with far greater accuracy than of old.” — 
The result has been the publication by Mr. Green 
of three little volumes containing selections from 
known authors under the title of Readings from 
English History (Macmillan), which will, doubt- 
less, be as acceptable to pupils as they are likely 
to be to teachers. Mr. Freeman’s account of the 
Battle of Hastings, Kingsley’s well-known defence 
of the poetry of Puritanism, Macaulay's sketch of 
the landing of William III., and other extracts 
of a similar character, are likely to enliven 
many an hour's teaching, though they will not 
dispense with the teacher’s work. 


Ik the Revista Contemporanea of March 30 
Juan Valera finishes his fine novel, “ Doiia Luz.” 
It is constructed on parallel lines to “ Pepita 
Jimenez,” but each character is a more pleasant, 
as well as a higher, reproduction of the types of 
those of its predecessor. The only reserve we 
have to make is as regards the conclusion, the tone 
of which is discordant. The best of the other 
articles is on “Los Libros de Biblidfilos en 
Espaiia,” by E. Rouget. Many of his remarks 
might be applied as justly to Societies of Biblio- 
philes in other countries as to those in Spain. The 
particular volume reviewed, a translation of the 
travels of foreigners in Spain from 1457-1520, b 
Antonio M. Fabié, is, however, highly praised. 
“The Capitulations between France and Turke 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” by F. 
de Asis Pacheco, and “ Jewish Demonology,” by 
Jaime Grés, are both concluded in this number, 
and are worthy of perusal, especially the latter. 


Dr. Kart Braun, of Wiesbaden, announces 
the publication of a “German Library of Politico- 
onomical Classics,” consisting in part of ori- 
German works and in part of translations. 

h volume will cost 1 Mark. Some of Miss 

t Martineau’s tales are. included in his list, 





chiefly those which have not as yet been trans- 
lated into German. Dr. Braun is the deputy for 
Wiesbaden in the Reichstag, and for more than 
twenty years has been at the head of the Econo- 
mical Congresses, and a zealous agitator for the re- 
moval of all limitations upon the economical 
activity of his fatherland. He thinks that the 
tales of Miss Martineau—“ who,” as he says, 
“unites the scholarly tone of a man with a 
woman’s Plauderton and talent for narration ”— 
are exactly fitted to win new disciples for sound 
political economy among the ladies. The series, 
which begins with selections from Bastiat, is pub- 
lished by F. Herbig, of Berlin. Among other 
English writers who are to be laid under contri- 
bution for the undertaking we find “Baco von 
Verulam,” Adam Smith, Whately, Mill, and 
Senior. The publication of these works has of 
course been commenced in view of the discussions 
upon Prince Bismarck’s “reform of the tariff.” 


WE learn that only a few more than 100 
persons have as yet forwarded their names as 
subscribers to the proposed complete edition of 
Valerian Anshelm’s Berner Chrontk. In order to 
cover the bare cost of production, 200 at the very 
least are necessary. e price of each volume, 
for original subscribers, is fixed at five francs. 
Messrs. K. J. Wyss and Co., of Bern, are the 
publishers. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


News has been received that Mr. George 
Cameron, of the China Inland Mission, who some 
eighteen months ago started on a journey across 
the comparatively unknown southern portion of 
the Chinese Empire to the Yiinnan province, has 
returned in safety to Pakhoi, the newly-opened 
treaty port on the Kwangtung sea-board. Mr. 
Cameron had previously made a journey through 
South-western China into Burmah a few wee 
after Capt. Gill, R.E. His diaries, which are 
shortly expected, will, no doubt, contain much 
interesting information, as some of the districts he 
has traversed have, we believe, never before been 
visited by Europeans. 

Dr. Nacutieat has been obliged to give up for 
the present his intended expedition to Africa, in 
consequence of his labours in connexion with the 
Berlin Geographical Society and the German 
African Association, as well as the pressure of 


work caused by the preparation for the press of 
his account of his last journey. 
THE Church Missionary Society have been com- 


pelled, by the want of sufficient means for the pur- 
pose, to give up for the — the projected 
exploration of the River Binue, an important 
affluent of the Niger, which it was hoped would 
have yielded good geographical results. 
Tue Public Schools’ Prize Medals, annually 
iven by the Royal eg “Orr Society, have 
m awarded as follows :—Physical pepe ae 
Gold Medal to M. G. Grant, of Liverpool Oollege ; 
Silver Medal to F. T. Sharpe, of Liverpool Col- 
lege. Political Geography : Gold Medal to David 
Bowie, of Dulwich College; Silver Medal to 
Claude L. Bicknell, of Harrow School. The ex- 
aminers were Prof. John Ball, F.R.S., and the Rev. 
Canon Tristram, F.R.S. 


Pror. Vern, President of the Dutch Geo- 
graphical Society, has been elected an Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Cart. A. H. Marxuam, R.N., who distin- 
guished himself in Sir G. Nares’ Arctic expedi- 
tion, has just left England to undertake a voyage 
to Novaya Zemlya in a Norwegian vessel. The 
pieces object of his journey is to watch for a 
avourable opportunity for reaching Franz Josef- 
land by some unforeseen opening in the ice. 

AFRICAN exploration is still attracting much 
attention in Portugal, for we learn that an expedi- 
tion is being organised at Lisbon, of which Capt. 








Paiva d’Andrada, an artillery officer, is to be the 
commander. The chief objects of the expedition 
are the more complete exploration of the River 
Zambesi, and the formation of commercial and 
agricultural colonies in the neighbourhood of Tete 
and of the abandoned station of Zumba, which 
was once the furthest point occupied by the Por- 
tuguese on the river. 


THoven mainly devoted to Africa, the May 
number of the Monthly Record of Geography is a 
very interesting one. Its contents include the 
Rev. Dr. Stewart’s account of the second circum- 
navigation of Lake Nyassa, and Dr. Law’s report 
of his journey along part of the western shore of 
the lake, a great part of which was through unex- 
plored country. The map illustrating these two 
papers is from the original drawing by Mr. James 
Stewart, O.E., the use of which has been granted to- 
the society by the Livingstonia Mission Committee. 
The Rev. G. Blencowe contributes some notes 
on the physical geography of Zululand and its 
borders, which are of peculiar interest at the 
present juncture, though the writer cannot ap- 
parently lay claim to much personal knowledge of 
the interior of the country. Among the geo- 
graphical notes the most valueble contribution to 

eography appears to be the account of Mr. 

lay’s explorations in Central Australia, to 
which we briefly alluded last week. Under the 
head of Correspondence, Col. Yule furnishes a 
curious note on the identification of the “ Idols of 
Bamian.” 

M. A. J. Wauters has read a paper before the 
Belgian Geographical Society, in which he under- 
takes to prove that the hydrography of Central 
Africa, such as we find it delineated upon the maps. 
of the sixteenth century, is wholly the outcome 
of the “ fantasy” of the compilers of maps. He 
denies that the Portuguese of that time possessed 
any definite information whatever as regards the 
sources of the Nile, or the lake region of Africa. 
He points out that Hylacomilus (the same who 
bestowed the name of America upon the New 
World unconsciously discovered by Columbus) in- 
serted a Lake Saphat upon a map published im 
1522. This lake, we are told, gradually became 
developed into the lake system of Duarte Lopez 

1576). M. Wauters might have gone back to 
haim’s globe (1492) for a Central African lake 
draining a continental basin. He fails to explain 
how this central lake successively came to be 
known as Saphat, Zachaf, or Za We can- 
not admit for a moment that these names issued 
from the brains of map-makers. As to Lopez’s 
lakes, it can be shown that they are multiplica- 
tions of Lake Tsana, in Abyssinia. The nomen- 
clature of the surrounding regions clearly proves * 
this. We fancy that the lakes of older maps will 
likewise have to be transferred to Abyssinia, of 
which country a good deal was known in Europe 
long before the Portuguese doubled the Oape of 
Good Hope. Fra Mauro’s wonderful map of the 
world proves this. As a map-compiler this Italian 
monk stands high above most of his successors up 
to the time of Mercator. M. Wauters’ paper has 
been published separately, and is accompanied by 
a copy of Hylacomilus’ map. 


WE cannot say that we are favourably impressed 
by the “ Russian Official Map of Oen Asia, 
compiled in accordance with the discoveries and 
surveys of Russian Staff Officers up to the close of 
the year 1877,” and published by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen and Co. It is clearly the transcription of a 
Russian map, but it is neither an English 
edition of the recent twelve-sheet map of the 
Military District of Turkestan nor the famous 
Staff map of Central Asia which we see before 
us. The scale is ample (fifty-two miles to 
the inch), but the paucity of names is striking. 
Recent explorations, however, have been em- 
bodied, and as the map extends from the shores 
of the Oaspian to the Lob Nor in the east, and 
from the southern confines of Siberia to Persia, 
Afghanistan and India, it may prove of service to 
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those unable to procure larger or more detailed 
maps. 

Tue annual festival of the Swiss Alpine Olub 
will be held this year at Geneva on August 3 and 
4, and will be preceded by an International Con- 
ference at which a number of questions of common 
interest to all Alpine Olubs will be discussed. 


Art the last meeting of the French Geographical 
Society, the great gold medal of the year was 
awarded to M. Savorgnan de Brazza for his suc- 
cessful explorations in Western Equatorial Africa. 
Gold medals were also awarded to Lieut. Lucien 
N. B. Wyse, for his explorations in the previously 
unknown regions of the Isthmus of Darien, and to 
Capt. Sir G. S. Nares, K.C.B., for his gallant at- 
tempt to reach the North Pole during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. Atthe same meeting it 
‘was announced that Admiral de la Ronciére le 
Noury had been re-elected President of the 
Society. 

M. SavoreNan DE Brazza has announced his 
intention of returning to West Africa as soon as 
the state of his health will permit. He proposes 
to make his way into the interior by the river 
Alima and the waterway with which it is sup- 
posed to be connected. 


Maemillan contains a well-written article b 
Mr. G. A. Macmillan, entitled “ Jénnina—Gree 
or Turkish?” evidently the result of a very care- 
ful study of the subject, in which he advocates 
the claims of that city to be annexed to Greece, 
as was suggested by the Berlin Treaty. He de- 
scribes the remarkable position of the place, with 
its lake and surrounding mountains, and remarks 
on its neighbourhood to the site of Dodona, which 
has lately been identified by M. Karapanos. He 
gives a comprehensive sketch of its mediaeval and 
modern history, and a careful estimate of the 
population, both of Jannina and of Epirus gene- 
rally, showing how largely the Greek-speaking 
element preponderates. But his strongest argument 
is derived from the position that city has held as 
a centre of Greek cultivation. He brings evidence 
to show that throughout the eighteenth century, 
when Greece geneenlly was in the lowest state of 
degradation, Jainnina had ae schools and 
sent forth teachers and men of learning; and quotes 
Byron, Holland, and others to prove the refine- 
ment of its inhabitants early in the present 
century, and the excellence of the Greek 
that was spoken there. Even now, notwith- 
standing the great educational movement that has 
taken place of late years in the kingdom of 
Greece, it is shown by the statistics of its schools 
here given not to have fallen behind in this re- 
spect; and nearly 500 students from Epirus are 
said to be now passing through the University of 
Athens. The past services which it has rendered 
to the cause of Greek nationality, he remarks, 
may well explain the present anxiety of the 
Greeks that men who have deserved so well of 
their country as the citizens of Jannina have done 
should be allowed to share in the freedom from 
foreign domination which the kingdom of Greece 
enjoys. 








AN UNKNOWN SONNET OF PETRARCH. 


THE interesting little Hungarian journal, the 
Journal de Littérature Comparée, to which we 
have before drawn attention, brings in its current 
number a literary treasure-trove, provided its 
genuineness prove undisputed. This is no less 
than a hitherto unknown sonnet of Petrarch’s. 
M. L. Podhorszky of Paris is the discoverer of 
this om which he found in an old codex of the 
San Marco Library in Venice. After searching a 
dozen editions of Petrarch in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris of all centuries, he has failed to 
find this sonnet in any of them. The only pos- 
sible doubt is whether the poem may have been 
written by the transcriber, experience having 
shown that the earlier copyists were by no means 





exact in these matters. It remains for Petrarch 


scholars to settle the difficulty, and meanwhile we 
copy the poem for their benefit :— 
“ Apre, l’uomo infelice, allor che nasce 
In questa valle di miseria piena, 
Pria che al sol, gli occhi al pianto, e nato appena 
Va prigioner tra le tenaci fasce. 


Fanciullo poi, che non pid latte il pasce, 
Sotto rigida sforza i giorni mena. 

Indi, in eta pid ferma e pid serena 

Fra fortuna ed amor—muore e rinasce. 


Quante sostiene poi, tristo e mendico, 
Fatiche e pene, infinché curvo e lasso 
Appoggi al debile legno il fianco antico ; 
Chiude poi le sue spoglie angusto sasso. 
Ratto cosi, che sospirando io dico : 

Dalle culle alla tomba é un breve passo.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


To the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review Sir Henry Maine contributes an article 
entitled “ Ancient Ideas concerning the Arrange- 
ment of Codes,” which is well deserving of atten- 
tion. Passing over the well-known classification of 
the Institutes into Law of Persons, Law of Things, 
and Law of Actions, as being a comparatively 
modern product of philosophical jurisprudence, he 
examines the order of arrangement found in the 
contemporaneous Digest of Justinian, To many 
it will be a surprise to learn that any system at 
all is to be discovered in that tangled jungle of dis- 
connected precedents. But to the eye of the his- 
torical student the arrangement is clearly based 
upon that of the Praetorian Edict, which in its 
turn follows the sequence of the Twelve Tables. 
Of the Twelve Tables it is enough to say that 
Civil Procedure and Theft are the first two sub- 
jects treated of. In other words, two depart- 
ments of law which would come late in any 
scientific system, and which as a matter of fact 
conclude the Institutes, were regarded in the early 
days of Rome as of primary importance. Turning 
to primitive Teutonic law as preserved in the 
“‘ Lex Salica,” and to the Brehon Code of Celtic 
Ireland, Sir H. Maine shows that procedure in 
general, and especially the process of bringing 
parties before the Court, there also occupy the 
first place. Lastly, the argument from comparison 
is clenched by an appeal to “ The Book of Narada,” 
an ancient treatise of Hindu Law, only second 
in authority to the Code of Manu, which has re- 
cently been translated into English by Dr. Julius 
Jolly, of Wiirzburg. Here, again, the constitu- 
tion of the Court of Justice takes precedence, and 
then follows a list of eighteen Heads of Dispute. 
From this survey of the method of arrangement 
adopted in so many primitive expositions of Aryan 


jurisprudence Sir H. Maine is led to the conclusion 


that legal administration, the “adjective law ” of 
Bentham, is developed previous to legislation or 
“substantive law.” To a curious mind the examples 

uoted seem to point to a still more comprehensive 
theory, and one calculated to throw much light 
upon the history of jurisprudence. May it not be 
laid down broadly that primitive law confines 
itself to providing occasional remedies in the nature 
of effective arbitration as disputes arise, while 
modern law attempts to anticipate the entire sphere 
of business relations? The one is negative: the 
Law of Wrongs; the other affirmative: the Law 
of ae Justice owes its origin to prior injustice 
and the sentiment of retribution. 


THE Contemporary opens with the first of a 
series of papers on “The Social Philosophy and 
Religion of Comte,” by Prof. Edward Caird. The 
present instalment consists only of an introduc- 
tory sketch of the Positivist system. If we may 
judge by the fairness with which Prof. Caird ex- 
pounds the chief doctrines of a philosophy in 
diametrical ee to his own, we may antici- 
pate a valuable work of temperate and painstaking 
criticism, such as the followers of Comte are little 
accustomed to. But perhaps the most effective 
article in this Contemporary is that by Prof. J. E. 





Thorold Rogers on “ English Agriculture.” Even 


the opponents of the writer will allow that this is - 


a subject with which he is admirably qualified 
to deal, both by knowledge and sympathy, 
On this occasion Prof. Rogers writes seriously, as 
if he wished to convince and not to gain a party 
triumph. The importance of agriculture to the 
community at large, the conditions under which 
the business is followed at the present time, are 
described with a combined command of economi- 
cal theory and of practical experience such as 
Adam Smith himself might have envied. As 
there is nothing to give offence in the arguments 
and epithets used, so the conclusion is far from 
revolutionary. All that is asked for is some mea- 
sure of tenant-right, which will give the farmer 
greater security and thus encourage the invest- 
ment of capital jn the soil. 

THE Cape Monthly Magazine for April contains 
an interesting article on some rock-painti 
existing near !Ameib in Damaraland, South Africa, 
which must be ascribed to Bushman artists. The 
article is partly translated from a Report of Dr. 
G. Fritzsch on an account of certain rock-paint- 
ings in the Erongo Mountains, Damaraland, given 
by the Rev. C. G. Biittner, and is partly an ex- 
tract from a letter written by the Rev. F. Judt, 
The character and forms of the paintings, when 
compared with those executed by Bushmans, leave 
no doubt of their origin, and show that. Bushman 
tribes must once have existed in Damaraland, 
before they were extirpated or expelled by Hot- 
tentots and Kafirs from the north. Both the 
animal and the human figures are pourtrayed 
with the skill usual in Bushman drawings, 
and afford one more proof that a high ar- 
tistic capacity may coexist with an extremely 
low state of social and intellectual life. It is 
sible that the Berg-Damara of Damaraland, whose 
nationality is as yet unsettled, may derive their 
descent from a mixture of Bushmans and Hotten- 
tots. Some light may be hereafter thrown on the 
question by an investigation of their language, 
upon which one of the members of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society is at present at work. 


We have received the number of the Library 
Journal bearing the date of March 31, which con- 
tains several important papers. Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
the author of the ingenious decimal classification 
known as the Amherst system, proposes a new 
numbering base, to consist of “ the 35 characters 
best known to the human mind ”—viz., the 10 
figures and 25 letters, omitting o as likely to be 
confounded with zero, The numbering capacity of 
this “ 35-letter alfabet” (sic) is of course much 
greater than that of any of the old systems, and 
presents great economical advantages. Mr. Dewey 
suggests that a classification and index adapted to 
this scheme should be provided ; and in a letter to 
the editor Mr. Cutter announces his intention to 
prepare these for immediate publication. At the 
same time Mr. Cutter admits the AcADEMY’s 
criticism of the want of homogeneousness in such 
a notation. Why, then, does not Mr. Dewey 
boldly throw over the ‘traditions of Cadmus and 
invent an entirely new notation for library put- 
poses? This would be accepted in this country 
quite as readily as the present scheme, and no 
change ap too violent for American ideas. 
Mr. Axon has a forcible paper on the caprice and 
injustice shown in the distribution of Parliamen- 
tary papers and other public documents in this 
country, which certainly call for redress in the 
interests of libraries and their readers. The num- 
ber contains much other interesting matter, as ' 
as the usual careful notes on what the editors 
propose henceforth to write as “ Bibliografy 
(sic). 








OBITUARY. 


Tur Rev. Charles Turner died at Cheltenham 
on the 25th ult. He was the second son of Dr. 
George Clayton Tennyson, the Poet Laureate 
being the third son. 


e was born at Somersby 
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July 4, 1808. Charles and Alfred Tennyson were 
educated at Louth Grammar School, and while 
there they published in conjunction the famous 
Poems by Two Brothers (Louth, 1827), which is 
now a great bibliographical rarity. The ingenuity 
of the compiler of Tennysoniana has discovered 
the authorship of certain of these, the bulk of 
which still remain unidentified. The brothers 
roceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
in 1830 Charles Tennyson published Sonnets and 
Fugitive Pieces. He became Vicar of Grasby, 
Lincolnshire, in 1835, and soon after, succeeding 
to property at the death of his grandmother, he 
assumed her name of Turner by royal licence. He 
continued to write poetry, and published Sonnets, 
1864, dedicated to the Laureate; Small Tableaux, 
1868; and Sonnets, Lyrics, and Translations, 
1873. He had a very considerable gift of tender 
fancy and of plaintive elegiac melody, but he was 
lacking in a sense of style; his writings are 
chiefly sonnets, and these are mostly very incor- 
rect in form. 


Mr. Isaac Burt, Q.C., M.P., who died on the 
5th inst., was known in literature as the author 
of Chapters of College Romance, some lectures on 
Political Economy, a Letter to Lord Morpeth on 
the Irish Poor Law (1837), a History of the 
Kingdom of Italy (1860), and a Practical Treatise 
on the New Law of Compensation to Tenants in 
Ireland (1871). 








RECENT ACQUISITIONS BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


By a rare coincidence two celebrated papyri in the 
possession of private owners have come into the 
market at one and the same moment, and have 
been purchased by the trustees of the British 
Museum. They are the “ Bankes Homer,” and a 
portion of the Orations of Hyperides. 

The Homer takes its name from its former pos- 
sessor, Mr, William John Bankes, who bought it 
in the year 1821 in the island of Elephantine in 
Egypt. It consists of a roll of papyrus measuring 
about 7 feet 8 inches, by 10 inches, and is inscribed 
with sixteen narrow columns of writing, the text 
of the last book of the Iliad, beginning with 
verse 127. The readings of this text are known 
tc scholars by the paper published in the Cam- 
bridge Philological Museum, 1832, vol. i., p. 177, to 
which a facsimile of some twenty lines is annexed. 
This facsimile has been lately reproduced by 
Wattenbach in his Schrifttafeln zur Gesch. der 
griech, Schrift (Berlin, 1876), pl.1. The papyrus, 
in which corrections have been made and accents 
supplied at a later time, has been assigned by the 
writer in the Philological Museum to the time of 
the later Ptolemies. I am not inclined to think it 
soold, It has been well preserved, and is in one 
unbroken length. 

An older specimen of the Iliad on papyrus is 
that in two fragments, which contains the greater 
part of book xviii., and which is also among 
the Museum collections. It was purchased, in 
1872, of the daughter of Mr. A. CO. Harris, of 
Alexandria, who found it in a tomb near Mon- 
falat. This papyrus is probably of the first cen- 
tury B.c. 
ee of the Orations of Hyperides, now 
purchased, is that large portion of a roll which 
was obtained by the late Mr. Joseph Arden during 
& visit to Egypt in 1847, and which is well known 
by the edition of Mr. Arden and Prof. Churchill 
Babington, It is said to have been found in ex- 
cavations made at Gournou, in Western Thebes. 
its length exceeds eleven feet, and it is one foot 
m breadth. Fifteen columns of its beautiful 
Writing contain the concluding portion of the 
Apology for Lycophron, and thirty-two are 
devoted to the Oration for Euxenippus. Written 
in clear, neat characters, on the best material of its 
kind, this papyrus is a wonderfully well preserved 
Specimen of antiquity, its age being of the 
second or first century B.c. All the known MSS. 





of the Orations of Hyperides have now found their | 


way to the Museum. Another portion of the 
Arden roll, unfortunately in fragments, was 
bought by Mr. Harris at Thebes, in U pper Egypt, 
in 1847, the same year in which Mr. Arden 
secured his prize, and became the property of the 
Museum in 1872. In these fragments are found 
portions of the Apology for Lycophron and of the 
oration against Demosthenes respecting the trea- 
sure of Harpalus. The papyrus containing the 
funeral oration of Hyperides over Leosthenes and 
his comrades who fell in the Lamian war B.c. 323, 
which was also found in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, and was brought to England by the Rev. 
H. Stobart, in 1856, was purchased for the nation 
in the following year. 
E. MaunpE THOMPSON. 








THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Tue preparation of a full scientific English dic- 
tionary on an historical basis was first suggested by 
a paper read before the Philological Society in 
1857 by Archbishop Trench on “ Some Deficiencies 
in our English Dictionaries.” Two years after, a 
formal appeal to the public was issued by the 
society, and some hundred volunteers at once 
began to collect the necessary quotations. On the 
death of the proposed editor, Mr. Herbert Cole- 
ridge, his place was taken by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
secretary to the society, the well-known founder 
of the Early English Text, Chaucer, Ballad, and 
New Shakspere Societies. All of these societies 
were, more or less directly, the result of the impetus 
given to the historical study of English by the 
undertaking of the Dictionary, for it soon became 
evident that an historical English dictionary was 
an impossibility as long as the great majority of 
our early texts remained either unpublished or else 
only accessible in rare and costly editions. The 
inevitable result was, however, to divert the 
energies of scholars from the Dictionary work to 
that of text-editing ; and as there seemed little 

rospect of surmounting the financial difficulties 
involved in carrying out the work on the vast scale 
necessary, the interest of readers began to fall off, 
although a faithful few have never ceased reading 
and working up to the present time. But during 
the last three years the society has been earnestly 
trying to utilise the enormous mass of material 
already collected, by negotiating with various 
publishing firms, and has finally succeeded in 
making arrangements with the Olarendon Press, 


,Oxford, for the preparation and publication of 


a dictionary from those materials which, although 
less full than was contemplated, will satisfy 
the requirements of English scholarship, and 
also pave the way for a more complete The- 
saurus in the future. As it is, the Dictionary 
will be one and a-half times the size of Littré’s, or 
more than four times that of Webster. It is in- 
tended to include all English words since 1100, 
omitting only those which became extinct before 
that date, illustrating each word, sense, and cen- 
tury, with a short quotation. The Dictionary will 
be completed, if possible, in ten years, and the 
first part will be issued in 1882. The editor is 
Dr. J, A. H. Murray, now president of the society, 
and author of the Dialect of the Southern Counties 
of Scotland, who, of the various members of the 
society who have been suggested from time to time, 
unquestionably possesses in the highest degree 
that combination of learning, method, energy and 
power of organisation which his arduous task 
demands. He will be aided by a suitable staff of 
assistants. 

But to ensure the progress of the Dictionary 
and to make it a lasting monument of our language, 
the already vast mass of material requires to 
considerably supplemented. The Dictionary Com- 
mittee of the Philological Society has accordingly 
issued an “Appeal to the English-speaking and 
English-reading public to read books and make 
extracts for the Philological Society’s new English 
Dictionary,” in which it asks help from readers in 





Great Britain, America, and the Oolonies, by 
reading and extracting the books still unexamined. 
The eighteenth century, especially, has hardly 
been read at all, except Burke, even Swift’s works 
being still untouched. Dr. Murray has prepared a 


list of the chief books which ought to be taken u 
at once. Readers can also supplied wit 
printed slips with the titles, &c., of the books, so as 


to save mechanical labour. The names of readers 
will be recorded in the Reference List of Books 
at the end of the Dictionary. Those who cannot 
read themselves, but can give or lend early copies 
of seventeenth- or eighteenth-century books, will 
do great service. Sub-editors are also much 
wanted to arrange, classify, and complete the 
materials for some letters. All offers of help to be 
ann to Dr. Murray, Mill Hill, Middlesex, 


This is work in which anyone can join. Even 
the most indolent novel-reader will find it little 
trouble to put a pencil-mark against any word or 
phrase that strikes him, and he can afterwards 
copy out the context at his leisure. In this way 
many words and references can be registered that 
may prove of the highest value. Schoolmasters, 
again, will have little difficulty in enlisting volun- 
teers among their own pupils; thus Dr. Murray's 
have supplied him with 5,000 quotations during 
the past month. 

It is, indeed, a matter of congratulation that the 
twenty years’ toil of the Philological Society 
at last promises to bear fruit, and our only 
regret. is that such men as Herbert Coleridge 
and Prof. Goldstiicker, who bore the heat and 
burden of the day, have not lived to see their 
hopes realised. It would be an injustice to 
conclude without an allusion to two of the original 
promoters of the dictionary who are still among 
us: Mr. Wedgwood, whose Etymological Dic- 
tionary—itself an outcome of the work at the 
larger dictionary—has done so much to arouse 

opular interest in the study of English ; and Mr. 

urnivall. Of Mr. Furnivall’s services it would 
be impossible to speak too highly ; his zeal for the 
Dictionary has never flagged for a moment, and it 
is mainly to his personal influence that the suc- 
cessful issue of a protracted and difficult series of 
negotiations is due. 








SELECTED BOOKS, 


General Literature. 


reer ey Vv. F. de. Die Insel Cypern. Wien: Faesy. 

1 M. 60 Pf. 

DAVILLIER, Ch. Recherches sur l’orfévrerie en Espagne aw 
moyen Age et 4 la renaissance, Paris: Quantin. 40 fr. 

Drayson, Col. The Art of Practical Whist. 


3s. 6d. 

D’UrseEx, C. Sud-Amérique, séjours et voyages au Brésil, 4 la 
Plata, au Chili, en Bolivie et au Pérou. Paris: Plon. 4 fr. 

HERMANN, E. Shakespeare, der Kiimpfer. Die polem, Haupt- 
beziehgn. d. Midsummer Night's Dream u. Tempest urkund- 
lich nachgewiesen. 1. Abth. Shakespeare wider John Lyly. 
Erlangen: Deichert. 5 M. 

HETTINGER, F. Die Theologie der giéttlichen Komidie d. Dante 
ans 4g ibren Grundztigen dargestellt. Céln: Bachem. 
2M, . 

JAMYN AMADIS, ceuvres poétiques de, avec sa vie, par G. Col- 
letet. Paris: Willem. 10 fr. 

Martin, Theodore. Life of the Prince Consort. Vol. IV. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 18s. 

Orr, C. Studien auf dem Kriegsschauplatze d. russisch-tiir- 
kischen Krieges 1877-78. Zitirich: Orell, Fiissli & Co. 6 M 


History, §c. 

D&pBat (le) des hérauts d’armes de France et d’ Angleterre, etc. 
Paris : Firmin-Didot. 10 fr. 

JANSSEN, J. Geschichte d. deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang 
d. one 2. Bd. Freiburg-i-B.: Herder. 6 M. 
30 > 

Mountz, E. L’Art & la cour des Papes. 2° Partie. Paris: 
Thorin. 12 fr. 

WEIZSAECKER, C. Das rémische Schiedsrichteramt unter Ver- 
a m. dem Officium judicis. Tiibingen: Laupp. 


Physical Science. 
BERNARD, C. Legons sur les phénoménes de la vie communs 
aux animaux et aux végétaux. T. 2. Paris; J. B, Bailliére. 


Paris: J. B. 


Kilian. 16M. 
QUENSTEDT, F. A. Petrefactenkunde Deutschlands. 1. Abth. 
6. Bd. 2. Hft. Korallen, 7, Hft. Leipzig: Pues. 15 M. 
ScuMipT, O. Die Spongien d. Meerbusen v. Mexico. 1. Hft. 
Jena: Fischer. 8 M. ; 
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Philology, §c. 


Cangee, E. de. Répertoire assyrien. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

rr. 

DISSERTATIONES philologicae Argentoratenses selectae. Vol. II. 
Strassburg: Triibner. 7 M. 

EpMAN, L. Zur Rection der deutschen Praepositionen. 1. Lfg. 
Upsala: Akademische Buchhandlung. 4 M. 40 Pf. 

GRSCHICHTE d. deutschen Archiologischen Instituts 1829-1879. 
Festschrift. Berlin: Asher. 6 M. 

Kyos, 0. V. De digammo homerico quaestiones. III. Upsala: 
Akademische Buchhandlung. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

THEOCRITI carmina ex codicibus italis denuo ed. C. Ziegler. 
Tiibingen : Laupp. 5 M. 

Van Eys, J. W.J. Grammaire comparée des dialectes basques. 
Paris: Maisonneuve, 12 fr. 50 c. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ON TWO PASSAGES IN KEATS. 
Oxford : May 2, 1879. 
Many of the readers of Keats must have noticed 
that remarkable stanza in Isabella— 
“‘Why were they proud? Because their marble 


founts 
Gush’d with more pride than do a wretch’s 

tears ? 
‘Why were they proud? JBecause fair orange- 


mounts 
Were of more soft ascent than lazar stairs ? 
‘Why were they proud? Because red-lined accounts 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years ? 

Why were they proud? Again we ask aloud, 

Why in the name of glory were they proud ? ”’ 

In reading the Entheticus of John of Salisbury 
¢921, ed. Petersen) I came across a curious parallel 
which may interest some of your readers, 

“Si sua quis plene recolit mala, si bona semper 
Cogitat alterius, unde superbus erit ? 
Si meritum vitae penset, si vindicis iram 
Posseque respiciat, unde superbus erit ? 
Unde superbus erit, si se speculatur ad unguem, 
Terra, cinis, vermis, faex, vapor, umbra, lutum?” 

As I am speaking of Keats, I will offer an emen- 
@ation in one of his sonnets (No. I., ed. Moxon, 
1850). 

“* Many the wonders I this day have seen: 
The sun, when first he kist away the tears 
That fill’d the eyes of Morn; the lawrel’d peers, 
That from the feathery gold of evening lean.” 
What is “ laurel’d peers”? The stars seem to be 
meant, and these may be called “ laurel’d ” as wear- 
ing the laurel of victory or triumph. But the ex- 
pression is then very obscure. d “aureol’d” 
and all will be clear. Aureol’d might well be 
applied to the stars as each having its own circlet 
of light. R, Exxis. 








‘(THE VICEROY OF ARABIA.” 


3 Observatory Avenue, Campden Hill, W.: 
May 3, 1879. 


General Schindler's definition of “ Wali of 
Arabistan ” is doubtless correct ; and the meaning 
of “ Arabistan,” both for Turks and Persians, must 
be restricted to those tracts of country peopled by 
-Arabs which’ have been annexed to their respective 
‘dominions by Sultan and Shah. “Viceroy of 
Arabia” is clearly a misnomer in this instance; it 
is as if the title “ Viceroy of America” were ap- 
plied to a Governor-General of Canada. Muham- 
mad Wali is styled by Krusinski “Prince of 
Hacvuza, a part of Arabia dependent upon Persia.” 
But the same author has much to say about this 
personage ; nor is there, perhaps, any contempo- 
rary writer from whom so full an account of the 
Afghan invasion of Persia in 1723 can be ob- 
tained. In addition to the Wali of Kurdistan and 
others mentioned by General Schindler, there is, 
or was until very recently, a Wali of Resht. 
As regards the “ Walis” of former days, the fol- 
lowing extract from M. Sanson’s writings may be 
read with interest. The actual volume quoted is 
# translation by John Savage published in 1695:— 

“ There are six sorts of governors in Persia, viz. : 

1. The Valis. 

2. The Begueler Beguis. 

3. The Col-Beguis, 

4. The Viziers. 

5. The Sultans. 

6. The Derogats. 





“The Valis are descendants from such princes as 
have been conquered by the king of Persia, and whore 
kingdoms he leaves to their sole governments. There 
are ten of this kind: viz., (1) Georgia ; (2) Lauristan ; 
(3) Aviza; (4) Bactiaris; (5) Zeitoun Ardelan; (6) 
Mazandran ; (7) Tcharkez ; (8) Herat ; (9) Kandahar; 
and (10) Karamania, or Kerman. These Valis have 
their places at the Council-board and at feasts and 
public audiences, immediately after the six Rokna 
Dolvets. They are considered of as Princes, and have 
those priviledges as the king’s guests have, which is to 
be Pensioners and Tablers during their stay at Court. 
The king has lately seized upon the government of the 
Vali of Kerman as also of the other Begueler-beguis. 
I know not whether because their race failed or that 
he had a jealousie they had a mind to rebell. Also 
there is a great likelihood he will do the same in 
Lauristan, where he has already placed a Governour. 
The Vali of Georgia also has some reason to fear the 
like fate, if the endeavours he seems to be making, 
to recover his ancestors’ right, should not succeed.” 
The question of orthography, if not identity, 
in Oriental names, seems to have been as unsettled 
some two centuries ago as it is at present. In the 
translator’s Preface we read :—“ Our author was 
one of the latest travellers into those parts, and 
perhaps made the longest residence there. I know 
that others do differ from him in the proper names 
of places and persons; but I thought it not safe to 
follow ’em.” F. J. GoLpsMip. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpbay, May 12.—8 p.m. Society of Arts : “‘ Recent Advances in 
Telegraphy,” IV., by W. H. Preece. 

8.30 P.M. Geographical: ‘“‘ Modifications of the external 
Aspects of organic Nature produced by Man’s Inter- 
ference,” by Prof. G. Rolleston. 

TUESDAY, May 13.—1 P.M. Horticultural. 

3 P.M. Royal Institution : “* The Intellectual Movement of 
Germany,” by Prof. Hillebrand. 

8 p.M. Anthropological Institute : “‘ Ethnology, Mythology, 
and Philology of Races of early Culture,” by Hyde 
Clarke; “ Notes on some Irish Affinities,” by A. L. 
Lewis ; ‘‘ History of the South-Western Barbarians,” 
translated from the Chinese, by A. Wylie; “ The 
Spread of the Slavs,” Parts II. and III., § 1 and 2, by 
H. H. Howorth. 

8 p.M. Civil Engineers: Discussion on “ Street Carriage- 
way Pavements; ” “‘The Improvement of Dublin Bar 
by artificial Scour,” by J. P. Griffith. 

8 P.M. Photographic. 

WEDNESDAY, May 14.—8 P.M. Society of Arts: “The Auto- 
matic Hydraulic Brake,” by E. D. Barker. 

8 P.M. Microscopical: “ On the Occurrence of recent Hete- 
ropora,” by A. W. Waters; “New Species and 
Varieties of Diatomaceae from the Caspian Sea,” by A. 

Grunow. 

8 P.M. Geological: ‘‘ Pre-Cambrian Rocks of Carnarvon- 
shire,” by Prof. T. M*K. Hughes; “ Structure of the 
Palaeozoic Districts of West Somerset,” by A, Cham- 
pernowne and W. A. E, Ussher; “The Whin Sill of 
Teesdale as an Assimilator of the' surrounding Beds,” 
by C. T. Clough ; ‘* On the Augitic Rocks of the Canary 
Islands,” by Sefior Calderon. 

THURSDAY, May 15.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Dissociation,” 
by Prof. Dewar. 

7 P.M. Numismatic. 

8 P.M. Chemical. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: “ History of Alizarine and allied 
colouring Matters,” II., by W. H. Perkin. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. 

8.30 P.M. Antiquaries, 

Fripay, May 16.—8 P.M. Philological (Anniversary): Presi- 
dent’s Annual Address, by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution : “Etude optique de I’ Elasticité,” 
by Prof. Cornu. 

SaTurDAY, May 17.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Architecture,” 
by H. H. Statham. 








SCIENCE. 


The Study of Rocks: an Elementary Tezt- 
book of Petrology. By Frank Rutley, 
F.G.S. (Longmans.) 


Ir was recently remarked by Mr. Lowe that 
“there is hardly to be found a subject which 
is not fully and fairly treated in English.” 
Now, one of the exceptional subjects, which 
certainly has not hitherto been “fully and 
fairly treated in English,” at least in its 
modern aspect, is the subject of petrology. It 
is true that so far back as 1811 an English 
treatise on Petralogy—it was spelt with an a 
in those days—was written by Pinkerton ; 
and for many reasons his two volumes are 





worth the trouble of reading even at the pre. 
sent day. Nor have we forgotten that about 
a dozen years ago Mr. P. H. Lawrence gave 
us an English version of Von Cotta’s Litho- 
logy. But all this was in the pre-micro. 
scopic age of the science. In fact a great 
change has lately swept over petrology; a 
new light has broken in upon the study, and 
new text-books are therefore needed to guide 
the student in attempting to advance. Such 
text-books have already appeared in Ger. 
many, and the English student is in the 
habit of consulting such works as those of 
Zirkel, of Rosenbusch, and of Von Lasaulx, 
simply because no English manual has 
hitherto been written. 

And yet the modern method of rock. 
study took birth upon English soil. It was 
Mr. Sorby, indeed, who first broke new 
ground in this direction by his classical paper 
“ On the Microscopical Structure of Crystals, 
indicating the Origin of Minerals and 
Rocks.”” The method opened up by this 
bahnbrechend work was speedily extended 
by our Teutonic friends, who attacked the 
subject with characteristic patience and per- 
severance. At the same time there has 
been no lack of earnest workers in the same 
direction in this country—an assertion which 
is placed beyond dispute by the labours of 
Mr. J. A. Phillips, Mr. Allport, Prof. Bonney, 
and other petrologists. But not one of these 
workers has found time or inclination or 
opportunity to sit down and write a manual 
on the subject; though it has been rumoured 
that such a work has long been in prepara- 
tion by one of the petrologists cited above. 
As a matter of fact, however, there has 
hitherto been a decided gap in. our geo- 
logical literature, and it is this gap which 
Mr. Rutley has sought to fill by the recent 
publication of his ‘‘ Elementary Text-Book.” 


Rocks may, or rather must, be studied in 
two distinct ways—in gross and in detail; 
on the large scale and on the small; in the 
field and in the laboratory ; as mountains to 
be examined with hammer and pick, and as 
hand-specimens to be carefully scrutinised by 
the lens, and then to be tortured by chemical 
re-agents or sectionised for the microscope. 
Notwithstanding this obvious duality of 
study, many petrologists seem to have, like 
Polyphemus, but a single eye, and persist in 
seeing only one side of their subject. Mr. 
Rutley, however, has enjoyed excellent 
opportunity of studying both aspects of the 
science. His experience on the staff of the 
Geological Survey, especially among the 
eruptive rocks of the Lake District, gave 
him familiarity with field-petrology ; his 
arrangement of the collection of rocks in the 
Museum of Practical Geology has made him 
equally familiar with specimens in the cabi- 
net ; while his well-known microscopic in- 
vestigations, undertaken out of sheer love 
for the subject, testify to his appreciation of 
the most modern methods of petrological 
research. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the work before us should have been con- 
ceived in a comprehensive spirit and exe- 
cuted with singular ability. 

Mr. Rutley, in his Preface, apologises - 
ivin t prominence to microscop! 
Seeder. Ws teal, however, whether his 
excuse is really needed. Qui s’excust, 
s'accuse. But, after all, the self-accusation 
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is not very grave; for microscopic methods 
are just the methods which the student most 
needs to learn. The great initial step in 
modern petrology was to show that the 
optic tube which had been of such unspeak- 
able service to the biologist could be equally 
valuable to the abiologist. When the petro- 
grapher had once learnt that there could be 
such a thing as mineral histology, that the 
complex web of a compact or fine-grained 
rock could be unravelled by transmitted 
light, he secured the key to an entirely new 
chapter in his science. We are not, there- 
fore, disposed to quarrel with the author 
for insisting on the importance of micro- 
scopic research, or for enlarging on this 
modern method of study. It is, in fact, the 
microscopic aspect which specialises the 
book, and gives to it its peculiar value. 

On examining the volume, however, it 
occurs to us that much of the third chapter 
might advantageously have been omitted, 
or at least cut down. In a work where 
space is needed for special subjects, it may 
be doubted whether it is judicious to intro- 
duce matter which may be found in any 
ordinary manual of geology. Thus, it 
strikes us that no one is likely to dip into 
a petrological text-book for such elementary 
geological definitions as those on page 21; 
or to refer to this source for an explanation 
of geological maps and sections such as 
we find on the next page; or to study the 
phenomena of denudation, as explained fur- 
ther on in the same chapter. 

An excellent feature in Mr. Rutley’s 
volume is the frequent reference to original 
sources of information. This is a point too 
often neglected in our Manuals, but a point 
of great importance to the advanced student, 
who is anxious himself to draw from the 
fountain-head. We should like to have seen 
afew more illustrations; but no doubt these 
were precluded by the very moderate price 
at which the work is published. The loss 
will be most felt. by those who are acquainted 
with the skill of the author’s pencil, and 
know how faithfully it can pourtray the 
microscopic texture of rocks. 

Qn closing this work, the reader feels that 
the author has carried out his task with 
great ability and conscientiousness, and has 
spared no pains to make the volume trust- 
worthy. Mr. Rutley unquestionably has the 
credit of having produced a little volume 
in which modern petrology is, for the first 
tume, “ fully and fairly treated in English.” 

F. W. Rupwer. 








OBITUARY. 
MR. TRENHAM REEKS. 


Few men who are not actively engaged as original 
workers in the fields of science have been better 
own in scientific circles than the Registrar of the 
Royal School of Mines. Connected with the in- 
stitution in Jermyn Street from its very inception, 
e became associated, officially or unofficially, with 
all the branches into which it gradually ramified. 
When Sir Henry De la Beche founded the 
useum of Economic Geology in Craig’s Court, 
e collections were under the care of Mr. Richard 
Phillips; and it was in the laboratory of that 
accomplished chemist that Mr. Reeks, as a youth, 
received his scientific training. On the death of 
the original curator—which happened, by a curious 
Coincidence, on the very day on which the museum 





in Jermyn Street was opened by Prince Albert, 
May 14, 1851—the charge of the collections 
passed into the hands of Mr. Reeks, and there 
remained until the day of his death. But he was 
much more than the general curator of this 
museum. The important library which is at- 
tached to the institution was also placed under 
his control; and when the Royal School of 
Mines sprang up in association with the Museum 
he became Registrar of this School. With the 
Geological Survey—another branch of the same 
institution, or rather the parent-stock from which 
museum and school alike have sprung—Mr, Reeks 
was never officially connected. Still, it would be 
hard to stand aloof from an institution so closely 
associated, not only by the location of its offices in 
the same building with the Museum, buta'so from 
the fact that the Chief of the Survey is likewise 
Director of the Museum. Hence Mr. Reeks came 
into close relation with the Survey, and during Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s administration he was 
virtually secretary to that body. From these mani- 
fold relations to some of our greatest scientific in- 
stitutions it will be understood that Mr. Reeks, 
without having had of late years any opportunity 
of original work, was a typical representative of 
the administrative side of science. Whatever 
changes occurred in the staff of the institution, he 
was always true to his post, and ready to carry 
forward the traditions of the past. He had seen 
the control of the establishment pass from De la 
Beche to Murchison, and from Murchison to Prof. 
Ramsay ; he had seen Dr. Lyon Playfair succeeded 
by Hofmann, and Hofmann in turn by Dr. Frank- 
land; he had seen Prof. Huxley follow Edward 
Forbes, Prof. Goodeve take the place of Willis, 
and Prof. Judd succeed Prof. Ramsay ; the chair 
of Physics had passed from r. Robert 
Hunt to Prof. Stokes, and thence succes- 
sively to Tyndall and to Dr. Guthrie. In- 
deed, of all the professorial staff it is only 
Mr. Warington Smyth and Dr. Percy who have 
remained in association with the school from its 
commencement. Whatever vicissitudes occurred 
among the minor officers, Mr. Reeks was still a 
fixed figure in the establishment. As to the 
students, it follows from the nature of a mining 
career that they are dispersed over every quarter of 
the globe. But whenever they revisited their alma 
mater they were sure to find the same familiar form 
sitting in his favourite arm-chair, looking up with 
a kindly smile from behind his gold spectacles, 
and ever ready to greet them with a cordial wel- 
come. To those who had seen him only a few 
days ago, as genial and as cheerful as ever, it is 
hard to believe that the man has so suddenly 

sed away. An attack of inflammation of the 
ungs has carried him off while still in the prime 
of life. 





Mr. WitttAmM Vivian, for many years con- 
nected with mining in South Wales, died at 
Llantrisant on the 18th ult. He was born in the 
parish of Kea, near Truro, in 1817, and at a 
very early age applied himself to the study of 
mineralogy. In 1853 he became the manager of 
the Great Orme’s Head mine, Carnarvonshire ; 
and since 1863 has held the same post at the 
Mwyndy mines, in Glamorganshire. During several 
years he travelled in Great Britain, France, 
Sweden, and Oalifornia, inspecting the princi- 
pal mines at home and abroad. Tt was during 
these expeditions that Mr. Vivian acquired the 
information embodied in his papers on the 
mining district of Sonora Tuolumne, California, 
and the gold-fields of the Pacific which ap- 

d in the Transactions of the Geological 
Society of Cornwall. In 1853 he commenced 
applying the microscope to the study of mineralogy 
and metallurgy, and subsequently contributed 
papers on that subject tothe Western Chronicle of 
Science, and to the Transactions of the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Society, An essay from his pen on 
the Native Copper in the Llandudno mine was 
published in the Journal of the Geological Society 


| in Lisbon. 





for 1858, and he was the author of some practical 
papers on miners’ diseases and the ventilation of 
mines. Mr. Vivian united in himself great 
practical and theoretical knowledge of mining. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Artificial Formation of Nepheline and Leucite. 
—We some time since directed attention to the 
method employed by F. Fouqué and A. Michel 
Lévy to form the felspars artificially. They have 
since by the same process prepared the minerals 
mentioned above. Nepheline is formed when a 
mixture of silicic acid, alumina and sodium car- 
bonate in such proportion that the oxygen of prot- 
oxide, sesquioxide, and oxide areas 1:3: 4are heated 
together; white silk-like crystals are obtained, 
which under the microscope are seen to be small 
hexagonal prisms (they are 0-12 mm. long and 0:06 
mm. broad), which accord in every respect with 
natural crystals of nepheline. If somewhat more 
silicic acid is taken, like that corresponding to 
the proportion 1: 3: 4}, a completely crystalline 
mass is obtained, which bears in its optical cha- 
racters the same resemblance to hexagonal nephe- 
line as calcedony does to quartz. By melting to- 
gether one-tenth pyroxene and nine-tenths of 
nepheline a mixture of four different minerals 
was obtained: nepheline, pale green spine, garnet 
in brown yellow dodecahedra, and microlite. 
Leucite was also found in the fused product, and 
resembled both in form and optical characters the 
natural mineral (Compt. rend., lxxxvii., 961). 


The International Congress of Anthropology and 
Prehistoric Archaeology.—It has been decided that 
the meeting of this Congress in 1480 shall be held 
We learn from the Matériaux pour 
UHisioire de [Homme that this arrangement is 
mainly due to the exertions of M. Carlos Ribeiro, 
the Director of the Geological Survey of Portugal. 
Through his influence, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has not only consented to receive the Oon- 
gress, but has liberally contributed to the funds of 
the organising committee. The meetings will be 
held in the magnificent rooms of the Academy of 
Sciences of Lisbon. In view of the Congress, M. 
Ribeiro is preparing a special map of Portugal, 
showing the distribution of dolmens, caves, 
stations, and other prehistoric and protohistoric 
sites. An extended system of archaeological ex- 
cursions is already announced. 


First Annual Report of the United States 
Entomological Commission for the Year 1877. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office.)— 
Under this title has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of the United States a 
goodly volume of nearly 800 pages, giving an ex- 
haustive memoir upon the Locust of the Rocky 
Mountains, which has for several years past been 
the cause of very serious injury to the crops of the 
central parts of North America, west of the great 
lakes. The chief editors of the volume are the 
well-known naturalists Riley, A. S. Packard, jun., 
and Oyrus Thomas, whose names are a sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of the contents of the 
treatise. From one of the chapters, that devoted to 
the statistics of the losses occasioned by these in- 
sects, we find in reply to official enquiries sent by 
the Board of Agriculture to the different counties 
such returns as the following :— 

“ Cloud county.—The most terrible calamity that has 
ever befallen North-Western Kansas has just swept 
over us like the devouring locust of Palestine. The 
land was as the Garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness.” 

‘‘ Edwards county.—Crops entirely destroyed, not 
one bushel of vegetatles or grain being saved for man 
or beast.” 

“Osborne county.—Corn crop destroyed, also 
vegetables, hedges, and young fruit and forest trees,” 
A series of calculations founded on these various’ 
returns from the States of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, shows that “the actual loss to 
these four States in a single year by this terriblé 
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scourge amounted to at least one hundred millions 
of dollars.” No wonder then that the attention 
of the Government should have been forcibly 
called to the subject, and that a thorough investi- 
gation should have been instituted of the natural 
history of the species in question—namely, the 
Caloptenus spretus, its geographical distribution 
and migrations, its economy, transformations, ana- 
tomy, embryology, its enemies of various kinds, 
with their natural history, together with the very 
numerous and varied remedies and devices which 
have been proposed and tried more or less success- 
fully for its destruction. The history of other 
kinds of locusts which inhabit the United States 
is also given, with a series of twenty-seven ap- 
pendices of various kinds connected with the zoo- 
logical, anatomical, and economical views of the 
subject. 


The Presence of Didymium and Cerium in 
Minerals.—As Horner has shown the presence of 
these metals in different pyromorphites and 
scheelites by aid of the spectroscope, so Cossa has 
now recognised them in apatites, scheelites, osteo- 
lites, and ee not only by means of the 
spectroscope, but by separating them in the form 
of cxalates. He has also found the cerium metals 
in marble and in bones. From a kilogramme of 
Carrara marble two centigrammes of cerium oxa- 
late were obtained. The muschelkalk of Avellino 
is found to contain still larger quantities of 
cerium compounds. A kilogramme of washed 
bone ashes, such as is used for the formation of 
cupels, yielded three centigrammes of cerium oxa- 
late. These observations go to show that the 
cerium metals are widely spread through nature. 
Cossa is at a occupied with an examination 
of natural phosphates and the ashes of plants (Ber. 
Chem, Gesell., xi., 1837). 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. ALFRED von Satterr has published under 
the title Die Nachfolger Alexander’s des Grossen 
in Baktrien und Indien (Berlin: Weidmann) the 
most complete account we as yet possess of the 
numismatology of the successors of Alexander in 
the far East. The actual description of the coins 
is preceded by an historical sketch of some full- 
ness, drawn up with much insight and—what is 
of such imperative necessity in dealing with 
ancient Indian history—with great caution. The 
co-ordination of material hitherto scattered in 
numerous articles is the principal feature of the 
work; but some new facts of importance are 
also brought to light. Of these the most interest- 
ing is the true decipherment of the Kanishka 
coin on which Lassen thought he had found the 
inscription Adi-Buddha. As all literary evidence 
tended to show that the monotheistic Adi-Buddha 
was a quite late conception among Northern 
Buddhists, and due probably to Christian influence, 
the discovery of the word on a coin of the first 
century has been very little credited. Herr von 
Sallett now shows conclusively that the proposed 
reading is as much in contradiction to the numis- 
matological evidence as it is to that of the books. 
Other important conclusions are the probability 
that Kanishka has hitherto been placed too early ; 
and that the so-called Sah dynasty, instead of 
belonging to the first century B.c., as Thomas 
supposes, must, on the evidence of the very coins 
on which that conclusion is based, be placed some 
centuries after the Christian era. 


Babylonian Literature, Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
M.A. (Bagster.) We need not say how well fitted 
Mr. Sayce is for writing upon such a subject as 
Babylonian Literature, and of this subject the 
little book now before us gives a most excellent 
outline, Mr. Sayce first traces the progress of 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
from the time when Grotefend, at the beginning 
of the present century, first began to reason out 
the Persian values of the signs, until the present 





day, when the records of the nations using this 
picturesque though clumsy style of writing are so 
well known. The discoveries that have been 
made are so numerous, however, that Mr. Sayce 
might easily have extended the book to double 
or even triple its length. But, small as it is, 
it is full of information. Mr, Sayce includes in 
the term Babylonian the literature of old Accad, 
as well as that of Assyria and Babylonia 
which sprang from it. The two last-named 
nations borrowed the cuneiform style of writing 
from the Accadians, and adopted at the same 
time their literature. The Accadian language 
became to the Assyrian and Babylonian what 
Latin is to us at the present day, and many words 
were borrowed by these two nations, just as we 
have borrowed words from the~ Latin language. 
But the Assyrians and Babylonians did not discard 
the old Semitic roots as we have discarded the Eng- 
lish ones. Mr. Sayce speaks of the part played 
by the old Accadian literature in forming the 
beautiful myths and legends of Greece and Rome. 
He gives the story of Gisdhubar’s wonderful ad- 
ventures; the story of the descent of Istar into 
Hades to seek Tammuz, the husband of her youth; 
of the wars between the gods and the powers of 
darkness; with many others equally interesting, 
tracing the connexion between these myths and 
those which have reached us from classical sources. 
The history of the three nations, and their manners 
and customs, are also touched upon, as well as 
some curiosities of their literature—the will of 
Sennacherib, in which he bequeaths certain trea- 
sures to Esarhaddon; a prisoner’s petition to the 
king, in which he declares his innocence of the 
crime laid to his charge; the tablets supposed to 
refer to the period of Assyria’s downfall; &c. But 
surely that which Mr. Sayce calls a “spelling 
lesson ” is really a letter from one lady to another, 
in which the writer does not ask why her friend 
does not write “ wmpici,” and does not say 
“impuct,” but reminds her: “Thou thy tablet 
writest not—one has proclaimed to thee, { but] thou 
speakest not!” This is, however, a very small 
matter, and both the readers who study Assyrian 
and those who do not will have reason to thank 
Mr. Sayce for the very useful and interesting work 
he has written, and for the pleasant way in which 
he has said what he had to say. At the end of 
the book are some most valuable notes, together 
with transliterations and translations of the more 
important texts referred to in the body of the 
work, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socrety or AntTiquaries.—( Thursday, May 1.) 


C. S. Percrvat, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. Rear- 
Admiral Spratt exhibited a small collection of archaic 
gems, which he had procured in Crete several years 
ago. They were all of the so-called lentoid shape, 
and bored for setting on string or wire. The most 
important specimen bears a figure of Prometheus in a 
sitting position, with his hands tied behind him, and 
a vulture attacking him in front. Others had for 
their devices a lizard, an ibex, an antelope, a boar 
attacked by hounds, and agalley. The character of the 
work differs materially from either Egyptian, Assyrian 
or Phoenician gems, and Admiral Spratt suggested that 
they were possibly Carian.—Dr. Baron read a paper on 
St. George, the patron Saint of England and of the 
society. The usual accounts given of his life state 
that he was the son of wealthy parents, his father 
being a Cappadocian and his mother a native of 
Palestine, and that early in life he attained the 
rank of military tribune and comes, during the reign 
of Diocletian. Being at Rome, he applied to the 
emperor for a higher command ; but seeing his rancour 
against the Christians, he gave away his property 
in charity and declared his faith, and was con- 
sequently beheaded. There is some difficulty about 
the chronology owing to the rare visits of the 
emperor to Rome, The body of the saint was con- 
veyed to Palestine, and in the reign of Constantine a 
church was built in his memory at Lydda. This was 
destroyed by Saladin, but rebuilt by the Christians. 
Dr. Baron quoted many of the references in the Service 





Books of the Greek Church to the saint, who was 
adored as a guide to wayfarers and soldiers, 
His popularity in the Western Church arose from 
his miraculous appearance at the sieges of An- 
tioch and Acre during. the ‘Crusades. His figure 
is frequently found on the tympana of Norman door- 
ways, one example being at Fordington, Dorset. The 
anniversary of the saint’s martyrdom, April 23, was 
declared to be a lesser festival at the first Council of 
Oxford, and was made a greater festival in the time of 
Archbishop Chichele. It is worthy of note that when 
the royal arms were disused during the Common- 
wealth, the Cross of St. George was placed on the 
coinage and seals in their stead. 





Royat Arcuaxzotocicat InstituTe.—( Thursday, 
May 1.) 

Tur Rev. J. Fuller Russell in the Chair. Mr. M. 
H. Bloxam read a paper “On the Sepulchral Effigy 
of a Roman Citizen, found at Caerleon (Isca Silurum), 
clad in the Tunica, Clavus, and Paenula, Protot 

of the ancient Ecclesiastical Vestments, the Alb, the 
Stole, and the Chasuble.” The author considered that 
this very remarkable figure represented a costume 
such as was probably worn by the bishops of the 
early British Church who attended at the Council of 
Arles in the fourth century. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite 
spoke at some length on the origin of Church 
vestments, differing in some respects from Mr. Bloxam. 
—The Rev. E. Venables sent a paper, illustrated 
by plans of Roman Lincoln, on the progress of the 
discoveries of Roman remains in that city, with special 
reference to the Milliarium discovered on April 2 
(see Acanemy, April 19, 1879, p. 350). This valu- 
able object was found in the very centre of the 
Roman city, at the intersection of the viae running 
in the direction of the four cardinal points. This 
quadrangular block of Lincolnshire stone, measur- 
ing 7 feet 4 inches in height, is of great historical 
importance. It bears the name of the Emperor Marcus 
Piavonius Victorinus, who reigned less than two 
years, and thus shows the interest which the people 
of a distant province took in all the changes of the 
Roman empire. The rarity of perfect Roman mile- 
stones is sufficiently great, but the Lincoln example 
is the more interesting since only one othér inscrip- 
tion to Victorinus is known in England—viz., that 
found at Pyle, in South Wales, now preserved at 
Swansea.—Mr. Bloxam contributed a second paper, 
“On a sepulchral Effigy of a Signifer or Roman 
Standard-bearer, found ina Bastion of the Roman 
Wall, Bishopsgate, and now preserved in the 
Guildhall.” This figure was described as wearing 
the tunica, phalerae and paludamentum, and a very 
perfect example of the gladius.—Among the objects 
exhibited were some antiquities of glass and leather 
found in a wa! at Hutton-in-the-Forest, exhibited by 
Lady Vane; a remarkably fine example of a Mazer 
Bowl dated, by the hall marks, 1554-5, and mounted 
upon a reversed Jacobean tazza of silver (1571). 
The silver rim of the bowl bears the inscription, “ Be 
yow mere and glade and soo the masters tokerys do 
byed.” This was sent by the Rev. G. W. Braiken- 
ridge. Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith exhibited 
scramasax from the Thames, and, for comparison, 4 
modern Afghan knife of precisely the same shape.— 
The arrangements for the meeting of the Institute at 
Taunton on August 5, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, were announced. 





Lrprary Association.—(Friday, May 2.) 
Rosert Harrison, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
A paper was read by Count Ugo Balzani, keeper of 
the manuscripts in the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele, 
Rome, “On the Regulations of Italian Public 
Libraries.” These regulations date from 1876, when 
Signor Bonghi was Minister of Public Instruction. 
They impose upon every library the duty of 
preparing (1) a general inventory, (2) an alpha- 
betical catalogue, (3) a subject catalogue. When 
these have been provided, then special in- 
dexes of rarities, incunabula, &c., are to 
prepared, and will be printed by the Minister. The 
purchases of books are made by two bodies: one 
named by the Minister spends four-tenths of the 
Government endowment for the pu ; the other 
six-tenths are expended by a council formed of the 
different faculties. Another set of regulations pro- 


vides for the institution of a regular course 
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lectures and instruction in library management and 
bibliography, but the scheme has not yet been carried 
out. There are also arrangements for the interchange 
and selling of duplicates, and each library has to report 
the books it wants to the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele 
every fortnight.—Lord Lindsay, M.P., read a paper 
on Melvil Dewey’s classification of subjects in Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, and Physics, in which various 
changes and improvements were suggested.—A card- 
cabinet was exhibited from Mr. Triibner, and Mr. 
Frost, librarian to the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
exhibited an ingenious instrument for gumming the 
edges of library slips. 





Puiorocicat Society.—(Friday, May 2.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray, in the Chair. Mr. Alex. J. 
Ellis, F. R.S., read the second and concluding part of 
his Report on his Dialectal Investigations. This 
consisted in giving the characteristics of his three 
districts, five divisions, thirteen subdivisions, end 
thirty-six groups of English dialects, leaving the 
varieties undefined. Each of these localities is marked 
by combinations of the letters N. North, S. South, E. 
East, W. West, M. Mid or Midland, B. Border, L. 
Lowland Scotch, and I. Insular. The S. district con- 
sists of all England south of a line drawn from the 
southern boundary of Shropshire to the northern 
boundary of Essex, and is distinguished by a 
“reverted R,” or r spoken with the under part 
of the tongue turned towards the roof of 
the mouth, and generally by the verb substantive 
Ibe or (rarely) Jare. The N. district lies north of a 
line passing to the south of Westmoreland, north and 
east of Craven in Yorkshire, just north of Leeds, 
turning south by Selby, and just touching the north 
of Nottinghamshire, and then turning north-east- 
wards to fall to the sea just north of Great Grimsby 
in Lincolnshire ; and is distinguished by the pro- 
nunciation of down, town, house, &c., as doon, toon, 
hoos, the English division speaking come down as 
koom doén, and the Lowland Scotch as kum doon. 
For Lowland Scotch Mr. Ellis followed Dr. Murray’s 
divisions in his Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland. Between the N. and S. lies the M. district 
which is not homogeneous, but has five subdivisions. 
The M. E., consisting of Norfolk and Suffolk, has 
the peculiar French « or German i, generally 
commenced with an open mouth, and hence sounding 
as a diphthong yi, running into yoo. The N.E., con- 
sisting of South and Mid Lincolnshire, which has no 
French «, no verbal plural in -en, and calls come down, 
kiom doun, and has numerous fractured vowels. The 
B.E., consisting of Hunts, Cambridge, Northampton, 
Rutland, and N. Beds, has a pronunciation most like 
that of received English. The N.M., consisting of 
the clothing districts of Yorkshire and the deanery of 
Craven, pronounces come down as kidm dahn or dahoon, 
and uses shoo for she. The true M. has the verbal 
plural in -en, very decidedly in S. Lancashire, 
Cheshire and Derbyshire, and also in Salop, as they 
liven for they live; but in Stafford and Warwick it 
remains only in a few forms, as han yo, ddon yo, for 
have you; do you, while in Leicester it has become 
extinct within this century. In its four Border 
dialects it is much modified. Mr. Ellis illustrated 
his detailed account of all the thirty-six groups by 
reading numerous extracts from his 153 comparative 
‘specimens. He then showed what would be the 
nature of the arrangement of Part V. of his treatise 
on Early English Pronunciation, which will contain 
the Phonology of Existing English Dialects, founded 
upon these investigations, and probably require 
*ighteen to twenty-four months yet to write and 
pass through the press. 
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FINE ART. 


Rafael wnd Michelangelo. Von Dr. Anton 
Springer. (Leipzig: Seemann.) 


Brrore the publication of the mass of new 
material relating to Michelangelo that the 
celebrationofthe fourth centenary of his birth 
mm 1875 called forth, Germany was generally 
admitted to have produced in Hermann 
Grimm’s interesting Life the best work that 

been written upon that artist. In Pas- 





savant’s Raphael also was to be found the 
chief authority onthe younger master. But 
the revelation of the Buonarroti letters and 
papers added so much to our previous know- 
ledge of Michelangelo’s history that a new 
view of the subject became necessary; and 
while Signor Milanesi edited the letters, 
Commendatore Gotti and Mr. Heath Wilson 
published respectively new Lives, both of 
which were reviewed in these columns by 
Prof. Colvin in 1876. 

Germany was thus superseded for a time, 
but she seems to have determined not to 
relinquish her old position without an effort 
to maintain it, for now again a German 
writer puts forth a work which, while 
making use of all the latest material that 
has been gained concerning Michelangelo’s 
personal history, takes a far wider and more 
philosophical view of it than either his 
Italian or English biographer has done, and 
includes Raphael also within its ken. 

Dr. Anton Springer, who is a distinguished 
writer in the wider fields of history and 
politics as well as an art critic of clear in- 
sight and unprejudiced judgment, has aimed, 
indeed, at producing more than a mere bio- 
graphical work. From the standpoint he 
assumes he regards the men of whom he 
writes as set in surrounding circumstances, 
and notes the conditions under which they 
lived and the influences that were at work 
upon them. His book forms, therefore, 
within certain limits a history of the Italian 
Renaissance, but it is never discursive like 
Grimm’s, and only lets in just so much light 
from surrounding objects as will serve to 
illumine the subject under consideration. 
Scientific method is everywhere apparent 
in it, and although results are not summed 
up for us in a few short epigrammatic 
sentences, as they are by M. Charles Clément, 
who also has lately written on the same 
subject, we generally find the patiently 
verified hypotheses of Dr. Springer more 
trustworthy than those of the confident 
Frenchman. 

Dr. Springer divides his work into two 
books, the first comprehending the time 
from the birth of Michelangelo to the death 
of Julius II., and the second extending from 
the accession of Leo X. to the death of 
Michelangelo—a period embracing the whole 
brilliant flowering-season of Italian art; for 
although it put forth a few pale autumn 
blooms under the influence of the Carracci, 
it cannot be said to have produced any 
supreme original work after Michelangelo 
had accomplished his Last Judgment in the 
Sistine. 

Neither Raphael nor Michelangelo laid any 
new foundations in art, and a foreshadow- 
ing of their greatness is seen in many of 
the early Florentine masters who preceded 
them. Dr. Springer, therefore, rightly de- 
rives their artistic descent from Florence, 
though he hardly allows enough, it seems to 
me, for the Umbrian influences that were 
also at work in the case of Raphael. It was 
to Florence, however, that Michelangelo 
essentially belonged, both in art and life, 
albeit it was in Rome that his greatest 
creations took form. But Florence, strange 
to say, allowed her artistic inheritance to 
pass away from her. She made, it is 


true, one small, effort to detain Michel- | 





angelo by employing him in conjunction 
with Leonardo da Vinci in _ preparing 
a cartoon for a great national painting 
in her Palazzo Vecchio; but the painting 
itself was never accomplished, and Michel- 
angelo was summoned back to Rome by the 
imperious Julius without even, according to 
some statements, being allowed time to finish 
the cartoon he had made for it. And here 
it may be said regarding this cartoon that 
Dr. Anton Springer adopts, with somewhat 
less care than he usually displays, Prof. 
Thausing’s hypothesis respecting the Holk- 
ham copy. Although this may not be the copy 
which Vasari speaks of as made by Bastiano 
da San Gallo, there is certainly not sufficient 
evidence for stigmatising it as a mere pas- 
ticcio, as is here done, in accordance with 
Prof. Thausing’s view. It is much more 
likely to have been a genuine though pos- 
sibly a second-hand copy, than to have been 
made up simply from the very insufficient 
material supplied by the two engravings. 

In his statement of the time occupied by 
Michelangelo in painting the ceiling of the 
Sistine Dr. Springer agrees in the estimate 
formed by Mr. Heath Wilson, though he 
nowhere acknowledges the labours of that 
devoted worker, who was the first to 
thoroughly clear up Vasari’s huge blunders 
on this subject, and to make the world under- 
stand what the labour of painting that 
famous ceiling really meant. Michelangelo 
took four years and five months over this 
work: and this was a marvellously short 
time when we consider the slow process of 
fresco and the vast amount of work that 
was accomplished. Dr. Springer, however, 
takes little heed of the difficulties that had 
to be overcome, evidently not understandin 
the technicalities of the work, as Mr. Hea 
Wilson, who had a five-storey scaffold 
erected for the purpose of examining it near 
at hand, was enabled to do; but he devotes a 
whole chapter to the study of its artistic 
purpose, and enables us to arrive at a more 
distinct apprehension of its greatness than 
almost any other writer has done. 

A detailed description is also given of 
Raphael’s paintings in the stanze of the 
Vatican; while the growth of Raphael’s mind 
and the gradually increasing influence that 
the rationalistic spirit at work in Rome 
gained over him are distinctly traced. In 
particular, great stress is laid on the curious 
delight which he took in antiquarian pursuits 
during the latter years of his life, so that it 
might be said that he almost sacrificed the 
position he had won as the Prince of 
Painters in order to devote himself to the 
study of antiquity and the numerous monu- 
ments of ancient art which were every day 
being revealed in Rome. 

“ But,” writes Dr. Springer, “the supposition 


that antiquarian interests killed the artistic nature 
in Raphael would be a great mistake. The 


manner in which under Raphael's influence angient . 


works of art were reproduced in Marcantonio’s 
school furnishes a key for the understanding of 
his position with regard to the ruins and relies of 
the ancient world. Plastic originals were freely 
araphrased in Marcantonio’s engravings, and in 
Fike manner Raphael’s studies from the antique 
have a double aspect. On the one hand, ancient 
monuments appeared to him as the scaffold by the 
aid of which the ideal structure of ancient Rome 
might agaiu be built up, and on the other they 
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took hold of his imagination, incited it to further 
effort, and offered a rich means of culture, espe- 
cially for his pupils. It isin the works of the latter, 
in truth, that the classical direction of Raphael’s 
art is most clearly seen.” 

Raphael’s summer life ended before that 
of Michelangelo had run more than half its 
stormy course, so that in the later chapters 
of this history the figure of the solitary 
Titan is seen by itself, working still with 
fierce creative energy, but raging in- 
wardly against the fate that chained it to the 
rock. Political events, and the various hin- 
drances that his art met with by reason of 
these events, tended, no doubt, to foster 
Michelangelo’s sardonic melancholy ; but a 
deep personal grief would seem also at some 
time to have been laid on his heart and to 
have evermore frozen its currents. It is only 
in the loving care he took of his exacting 
father, and in what, Dr. Springer calls “ the 
paroxysm of friendship ” he conceived in his 
old age for the young Roman nobleman 
Tommaso de’ Cavalieri, and the reveren- 
tial love he bore to the highminded Vittoria 
Colonna, that the warm life-blood bubbles to 
the surface, so that we are now and then 
enabled to catch a glimpse of a kindlier 
nature and more human sympathies than are 
revealed in his usual dealings with mankind. 

The traditional rendering of the subject of 
the Last Judgment in the Middle Ages, and 
the powerful development that it received in 
the mind and art of Michelangelo, are treated 
with great ability in one of Dr. Springer’s 
last chapters. Nearly fifty drawings and 
sketches are known to exist for this work; 
but most of these are merely studies by 
younger artists either from the lost cartoon 
or from the fresco itself, and tell us little 
about the mode of its conception, Even those 
which are accepted as being by Michel- 
angelo show very little deviation from the 
accomplished work, for Michelangelo, unlike 
Raphael, seems to have made few altera- 
tions in his designs after he had conceived a 
subject, but to have worked under the influ- 
ence of sudden gusts of inspired energy, as 
we may call it, that drove him relentlessly 
to his goal even when, as was often the case, 
it was not the goal he desired to attain. 

Raphael’s art, like his life, was far more 
placid, and Dr. Springer’s method is here 
specially valuable in allowing us to see the 
steps by which, as it were, it arrived at per- 
fection. Every little sketch or first design for 
a subject is minutely analysed and made to 
yield its testimony, so that we often find that 
some unregarded little scrap of paper forms 
an unsuspected link in the history of the 
master and enables us to understand more 
of the working of his art than we knew 
before. This is well seen in the case of the 
numerous stadies for the Entombment in the 
Borghese Gallery, the Disputa, the School 
of Athens, and for many of his Madonna 
pictures. Dr. Springer, indeed, attaches 
great importance to the testimony of these 
first studies and rough designs, and points 
out in his Preface how much photography 
has done for us in the present day by en- 
abling us by means of reproductions to be- 
come acquainted with such works, which 
formerly lay inaccessible and for the most part 
unnoticed in the portfolios of connoisseurs. 


“Twenty-five years ago,” he writes, “I devoted 


-| Introductory Notice by 





my first lecture at the Bonn University to Raphael. 
This was soon followed by one on Michelangelo. 
How scanty was then the material for observa- 
tion. Only finished works could be studied— 
copies and descriptions of these availed but little. 
The style of a master, the result of his developed 
skill, might, it is true, be learnt, but not the laws 
that conditioned his personal growth, and that 
were at work in the production of each of his 
works.” 


Indeed, as the use of the microscope first 
made possible an organic history of nature, 
so the study of the drawings of a master 
alone enables us to arrive at a truly historical 
knowledge of his art. It is this “ genetic- 
historical method ” of study that is pursued 
in the present volume, and, undoubtedly, if 
the student have patience to follow it he 
will find it lead him to valuable results. 
Dr. Springer’s expositions are remarkably 
lucid for a German professor; he does not 
render his theme more difficult to under- 
stand by wrapping it in a cloud of words ; 
nevertheless it must be admitted that a con- 
siderable amount of labour is required for 
mastering many of his arguments. The 
subject is not even enlivened by the intro- 
duction of much personal detail, and only 
sparing use is made of all the interesting 
new matter gained concerning Michelangelo. 
Indeed, as before stated, the author of Raffael 
und Michelangelo has not aimed merely at 
writing the personal lives of these two 
masters, but has endeavoured to point out 
the position they occupied in history and 
the derivative and ultimate laws that go- 
verned their art. His treatise first appeared 
in that admirable publication Kunst wnd 
Kiinstler, of which it occupied the entire 
fourth volume. The illustrations are nume- 
rous and well engraved, many of them being 
from the drawings criticised in the text. 
Mary M. Heaton. 








ART BOOKS, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Glass Vessels in 
the South Kensington Museum. With an 
Alexander Nesbitt, 
F.S.A. —Of our appreciation of Mr. Nesbitt’s 
excellent Introduction we have already spoken 
in our notice of the Handbook on Glass, 
It is a very worthy preface to this valuable 
Catalogue of the examples of glass vessels in the 
Museum, which, in addition to the woodcuts 
published in the “ Handbook,” contains some ex- 
cellent chromolithographs of choice specimens, by 
Messrs. Vincent Brooks, Day and Sons. The 
title of “ Glass Vessels” is more appropriate to the 
Catalogue than to the Introduction, which treats 
of glass generally. There is, however, one de- 
partment of ‘Glass ”—viz., “‘ Glass Windows ”— 
which deserves fuller consideration than is given 
to it in Mr. Nesbitt’s essay, and we hope that the 
slight ma | in which he has treated this subject 
imports that it is to have a separate volume to 
itself when the collection at South Kensington is 
sufficiently large to require the issue of a distinct 
Catalogue. 


Ancient and Modern Gold and Silversmiths’ 
Work in the South Kensington Museum. De- 
scribed with an Introduction by John Hungerford 
Pollen, M.A.—Mr. Pollen prefixes to his “ Intro- 
duction ” a statement that 
“All that is attempted in the following imperfect 
sketch is to direct attention to some examples handed 
down to us, and totheexcellent treatises, which illustrate 
the history of goldsmiths’ work ; an art to which the 
best sculptors, from Phidias to the revival, have 
devoted much of their skill and accomplishments. 





Jewellery, not being included in the body of the book, 
is but incidentally treated in the Introduction.” 


If this were really all that is attempted by Mr, 
Pollen, there would be little use in the Introduction, 
The examples are so fully described in the Cata- 
logue that a reference to the more important 
specimens, with a list of the “ excellent treatises,” 
would have answered his modest purpose. But 
Mr. Pollen has shown much more desire to impart 
information than he gives himself credit for. His 
essay begins with a dissertation on the metal 
“ Gold,” its value as a medium of exchange, its 
use as a metaphor, its geological distribution, and 
the history of its production from Solomon to 
Victoria, and proceeds with a similar disquisition 
upon silver. Next he expatiates on “Gold and 
Silversmiths’ Work among the Ancients,” includi 
the sacred vessels of the Jewish tabernacle, to 
which he devotes some pages, although at pre- 
sent the South Kensington Museum is deficient in 
specimens of them. From these, through Solo- 
mon’s furniture and its value, we get by an easy 
transition to modern objects used in Jewish reli- 
gious worship and Jewish wedding-rings; and 
thence to the use of mixed metals among the 
Assyrians in decorating buildings, and the gilded 
walls of Ecbatana. Indeed, we have not space 
to mention the number and variety of the inter- 
esting facts even in this one section or chapter 
which have been collected for us by Mr. Pollen 
while attempting to draw our attention to “ some 
examples” and “ excellent treatises.” Most men 
project more than they can accomplish ; but Mr. 
Pollen apparently cannot help doing more than 
he tries. . We should strongly recommend him to 
reduce the intention of his next work within the 
severest limits; otherwise he may find that in 
trying to compose a simple biography he has un- 
consciously written a history of the world. We 
do not, however, mean to complain that a wide 
area has been covered by his essay. These Intro- 
ductions, meant as they are to be republished for 
the information of the public, should, like Mr. 
Nesbitt’s essay on Glass, give a sufficient sketch 
of the history of the subject to enable any reader 
to take an intelligent interest in any specimens 
which he may see at South Kensington or else- 
where of the manufactures specially treated in 
them. The fault of Mr. Pollen’s book is, not that 
it does not contain sufficient erudition, but that 
the erudition is often of the kind not wanted, and 
is not well arranged, and that the information 
when useful is often conveyed in ambiguous and 
inaccurate language. Some short account of the 
methods employed by the early Greek goldsmiths 
would, for instance, ean been useful; but when 
we are told that, “though they did not hammer 
up statues or large vessels embossed with figures 
as the great sculptors who succeeded them, there 
were no methods in use in later times that were 
unknown to these ancient workmen,” and three 
lines further on:—“The use of the graver, with 
which the artists of the fifth and sixth centuries 
B.C. executed compositions and figures of astonish- 
ing delicacy, seems to have been unknown to 
them ”—we feel that we must look elsewhere for 
any substantial addition to our knowledge of this 
shien. Again, the names of the various G 
drinking-vessels are so puzzling to the unl 

that a really careful description of each kind would 
not have been out of place; but what idea save & 
false and confused one do we get of a cyathus of 
of an oenochoe from the following extract :— 


“Wine would have been ladled out of this vessel 
(crater) by means of a small cup called «vases, 
cyathus, or by an oivéxon, oenochoe, a can or ladle, the 
handle of which rose straight from the sides of the 
bowl, not at right angles as in punch ladles. Accord- 
ing to the gender the word sometimes refers to the 
youthful male or female attendants who waited 00 
the guests. Another vessel, «Ag, cylix, was an open 
saucer with handles, through one of which a finger 
was passed so as to balance the full cylix on the hand 
while drinking, not easy to the unpractised. To carry 
round wine in the cyathus and fill up for the guests 
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was still less so; it was kept replenished by these 

ladles.” 

Can an oenochoe be properly described either as a 
e 


can or a ladle, the handle of which rises straight 
from the sides of the bowl? What word is it 
that sometimes “ according to the gender” refers 
to the attendants? It might be cyathus according 
to the context. What are “ these ladles ” that re- 
lenish the “cyathus.” We have just been told 
that both cyathus and oenochoe were used to ladle 
from the crater? Occasionally Mr. Pollen falls into 
a confusion of language which is more amusing, as 
in an account of an offering made by Edward II. 
at Westminster Abbey at his coronation—viz., 
“ first, a pound of gold in the likeness of a king 
holding a ring in his hand; the second was eight 
ounces of gold in the form of a rome putting 
forth his hand to take the ring.” “ This,” says Mr. 
Pollen, “ represented the legend of St. Edward 
the Confessor receiving a sapphire ring from the 
hand of St. John the Baptist in Waltham Forest 
(still worn at coronations, and actually used, it is 
said, by Her Majesty).” It would not, however, 
be fair to Mr. Pollen not to give him credit for 
the industry which he has shown in collecting a 
store of information on gold and silver work: a 
little re-arrangement, a good deal of judicious 
excision, and some more practical information as 
to the methods of working metals, would make 
the book as useful as it is readable. Mr. Pollen 
is never dull, and is occasionally eloquent, as in 
the following speculation :— 
“ How often has the gold of ancient times, continually 
wearing and wasting, been remelted with fresh metal ? 
The gold that has been exchanged by the patriarchs, 
worshipped or idols, embossed on statues, vases, and 
armour, covered the sanctuary at Jerusalem, figured 
in triumphs, ministered to the foulest debaucheries, 
rung to the litanies of pilgrims on shrines and reli- 
quaries: what has become of it? Is not some of it 
still passed from hand to hand stamped with the like- 
ness of queens, kings, and emperors of the present 
day? It has been mixed with the ores of a hundred 
mines, divided, circulated, added to on countless oc- 
casions all over the world; portions of it have figured 
in strange and terrible scenes to satisfy the old pro- 
verbial ‘sacra fames:’ the reward of infamy, or the 
price of blood; and, again, in turn it has served good 
ends during the changes and vicissitudes of the history 
of men.” 
The book, in addition to the woodcuts, is illus- 
trated by one very good chromolithograph, and by 
some creditable etchings executed by students, in 
training as art teachers, in the etching class at the 
South Kensington art schools, The best of them 
are by Mr. John Watkins. 


Gold and Silver. By John Hungerford Pollen, 
M.A. (Chapman and Hall.) The Introduction 
(slightly abridged) to the Catalogue just noticed, 
and published separately as one of the South 
Kensington Museum Art Handbooks. 








THE JUBILEE OF THE GERMAN IMPERIAL ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Tue festival on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of this Institute was 
celebrated with all the solemnity which was to be 
anticipated. Numerous representatives of the 
universities of Germany and of other parts of 
Europe were present, nor were there wanting 
illustrious men to offer tributes of respect and 
congratulations on behalf of French scholars. 

It had previously been most wisely resolved by 
the Direzione Centrale of the Institute to com- 
mit to Prof. Michaelis, of the University of 
Strassburg, the charge of writing the history of 
the Institute itself, transcribing it from docu- 
ments and from letters preserved in the archives 
of Rome and Berlin, and also from other records 
furnished by Georg von Bunsen, of Berlin, 

ermann Kestner, of Hanover, and Baron 
de Witte, of Paris. The work of Michaelis, 
translated from the German, and published in 

me under the title, Storia dell’ Istituto Archeo- 





logico Germanico, 1829-1879, Strenna pubblicata 
nell’ occasione della festa del 21 Aprile, 1879, dalla 
Direzione centrale dell’ Istituto Archeologico, 
contains a full discussion of the subject to 
which Prof. Henzen referred in his speech at 
the re-opening of the meetings at the end 
of 1877, when the inauguration of the new Hall 
of Conference took place. Prof. Henzen’s modesty 
is equal to his learning, and hence, in recording 
the facts in a very summary manner, he avoided 
all particulars redounding to the credit of himself, 
in whose person is epitomised the history of the 
Institute. I should occupy too much time were I 
to dilate upon this work of Michaelis, which will 
be read with thagreater interest from its forming 
a narrative of events that brought about a revo- 
lution in learning, thanks to scholars of all coun- 
tries, who, undeterred by difficulties of every kind, 
rsevered in their efforts until the generous 
iberality of the German Emperor assured a 
durable existence to the Institute. I will con- 
tent myself with saying that the book is divided 
into five parts: the first treating of events anterior 
to the foundation; the second, of the years of the 
foundation (1828 - 1837) ; the third dealing with 
the presidency of E. Braun (1837-1856) ; the fourth, 
with the assistance of the Prussian Government 
sn mate | the fifth and last relating to the 
nstitute as an institution of the Prussian State 
and of the German Empire (1871-1879). 

From this last portion Prof. Henzen himself 
drew .the material for the impressive discourse 
with which he opened the grand ceremonial. The 
hall of the library and of the conference was 
adorned with festoons of laurel, and at the sides 
of the President’s seat stood two new marble 
busts—on the left that of the Prince Royal, after- 
wards King of Prussia, Frederick William IV., 
who in 1829, by accepting the protectorate of the 
Institute, rendered possible the great work so 
earnestly desired by Gerhard and his illustrious 
companions ; to the right the bust of the Emperor 
William. Below the presidential chair, occupied 
by Prof. Henzen, were the seats for the members 
of the Direzione—viz., the Minister Fr. Kriiger and 
Prof. R. Schone, residing in Berlin; Prof. E. 
Brunn, of Munich (the secretary); Prof. W. 
Helbig ; and the honorary members, Commenda- 
tore G. B. de Rossi (director of the Museo 
Cristiano at the Vatican) and Senator G. Fio- 
relli (director-general of the museums and of the 
excavations of the Italian kingdom). 

In the first row of the audience sat the 
Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Weimar, at whose left 
hand was placed the Italian Minister of Public 
Instruction, Commendatore Coppino. The ambas- 
sador of Germany, Baron Keudell, was next in 
order, after whom were placed other ministers 
and representatives, with the professors delegated 
by the universities and scientific institutions of 

urope. The whole of the rest of the. hall was 
pa by professors, politicians, and the select 

ublic. 
' Prof. Henzen said that he did not wish to re- 
peat the history of the Institute, but merely to 
mention the most recent discoveries, the results 
obtained, and the plans for the future. He 
indicated the manner in which the work, embrac- 
ing at first the vast field of classical materials in 
general, had gradually divided into those special 
studies which at the present day are the most 
profitable to science. He spoke of the publications 
of the Roman sarcophagi, of antique terra-cottas, 
of mirrors of engraved bronze, of funereal stelae, of 
mural paintings, and went on to cite the names of 
Kekulé, Kliigmann, Bendorff, Mau, and Von 
Duhn, who were present. Then, pointing to the 
two marble bust8, he said that they represented two 
epochs, the first that in which the Institute had 
a private character; the second, that in which it 
was transformed into a public institution. He 
proceeded: next to point out that, while 


the Emperor William had assured the material 
existence of the Institute, he had no desire that 
it should lose that international character given to 
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it by illustrious traditions ; and declared that, while 
the favours of sovereigns had not been grudging, 
great benefits had also been conferred in recent 
times by private munificence, instancing the 
splendour of the gift of Baron Platner, who had 
ogi to the library his precious collection of 
oks on the municipal history of Italy. He 
saluted the audience, the Prince of Saxe-Weimar 
in the first place, then the other representatives of 
the Italian Government, and afterwards the Syndic 
of Rome and the foreign professors, who were 
present to do honour to the congress; and in 
proof of the high estimation in which the Dire- 
zione Centrale held the wise co-operation of learned 
men not belonging to the German nation, and in 
further demonstration of the respect of the 
Institute for the great city of Rome, he mentioned 
that on this important occasion Commendatore 
de Rossi had been charged with the task of 
writing the general history of the measurements 
and plans of Rome and its regions, from its com- 
mencement till the close of the fifteenth century. 

As he was about to conclude his discourse, 
a telegram arrived from the Crown Prince 
of the German Empire, who sent his con- 
gratulations, thus participating in the great fes- 
tival; and the words of this telegram supplied 
the text of a discussion by Signor Coppino, who 
gladly anticipated great things for the future of 
learning from the favour accorded to it both by 
sovereigns and by the people. After expressing 
the gratitude of the Government for the share 
taken by the Institute in the revival of 
learning, he declared that the Government itself 
had also desired to offer a tribute. This tribute 
consisted in the publication of the great plan of 
Rome by L. Bufalini, to form a complement 
to the splendid work of Commendatore de Rossi, 
mentioned above, in which all the plans of Rome 
were noticed except the one which was execu- 
ted in the century succeeding that with which 
De Rossi’s work concludes, The great plan 
of Bufalini had only been known by the wood- 
engravings preserved in the Barberini Library ; 
and of this reproduction, executed in 1551, 
four plates—those designated by the numbers IV., 
VIL, X., and XVI.—were missing. In 1874, on 
taking possession of the Convent of the Madonna 
degli Angeli in Cuneo, the Italian Government had 
the good fortune to find suspended from a partition 
wall a draught taken from a complete example of 
Bufalini, which, reproduced in the proportions of 
the original, was to be seen exhibited in the hall, 
crowned with laurel, on the occasion of this 
festival. 

After the discourse of the Italian Minister, the 
meeting was addressed by Herr Fr. Kriiger, who 
spoke in the name of the Direzione Centrale, and 
afterwards by Prof. R. Schéne, speaking in the 
name of the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
Prussia, and of the archaeological school of 
Athens. Count Terentio Mamiani spoke as the 
representative of the Royal Academy of the Lincei, 
and afterwards speeches were read and addresses 
presented by of, Fupalenie, commissioned 
on behalf of Greece, Prof. Hohn, delegated by the 
University of Palermo, Prof. A. Geffroy, director of 
the French College in Rome, Prof. Lanciani, secre- 
tary of the municipal archaeological commission, the 
first secretary of the Russian Embassy, the delegates 
of the Universities of Stockholm, of Vienna, and of 
other provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and by Prof. H. Brunn, who spoke as much in the 
name of the Academy of Munich as on his own 
behalf as the former secretary of the Institute. 
After Prof. Brunn spoke Profs. Kronecher, of 
Berlin; Jordan, of Konigsberg ; Biicheler, of the 
University of Bonn; Haim, of the University of 
Munich; and Studemund, of the University of 
Strassburg. Afterwards the delegates of the Univer- 
sities of Jena and of Halle spoke. Dr. Kiiigmann 
presented an offering composed by himself ou the 
occasion of the festival, entitled Le effigie di Koma 
nei tit monetartt pit anticht ; and another of!vring 
was presented by Dr. Mau, comprehending 
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essays by Drs. Bormann, Von Duhn, Francke, 
Krieseritzky, Mau, Purgold, and Schmidt. The 
artist Eichler presented an address in the 
name of the architects of Berlin; and after him 
Prof. Helbig returned thanks in the name of the 

residency. The last speech was that of the 
Ryndic of Rome, who thanked the assembly in the 
name of the Eternal City. 

Prof. Henzen closed the sitting by reading the 
list of telegrams and addresses sent by the various 
universities and scientific institutions of Europe 
which had not been able to send delegates to Rome 
on their own account. In this number were in- 
cluded the names of the English Universities. 
Among the audience was Prof. Gaston Boissier, 
member of the French Academy, and celebrated 
for his writings, as full of vivacity as they are 
of classical erudition. 

After these apg s there followed a 
banquet, given by the Direction of the In- 
stitute, in the great hall of the Hétel del 
Quirinale. This was also presided over by Prof. 
Henzen, at whose side the Hereditary Prince of 
Saxe-Weimar was seated. There were present 
ambassadors, ministers, and scholars of all coun- 
tries, with one lady, who by the learning and 
merit of her publications well deserved a place 
beside these celebrities. I allude to the noble 
Contessa Ersilia Caetani-Lovatelli, so justly cele- 
brated for her courtesy and her learning. 

The memory of this great celebration will 
remain vividly impressed on the minds of those 
who were so fortunate as to be present, and its 
history will be perpetuated in future genera- 
tions through the books published on the occasion 
of the festival. Among these, special con- 
sideration is due to the work of De Rossi, the im- 
portance of which may be estimated by the sub- 
jects developed in the nineteen chapters of the 
text. The author treats of the condition of 
Rome at its earliest commencement, in the regal 
period and in the republican epoch, proceeding to 
the discussion of Roman cosmography and topo- 
graphy under Augustus and Agrippa; of the four- 
teen regions and the vici of Augustus; of the 
final boundaries fixed by Mareus Aurelius and 
Commodus; of the plans of Septimius Severus 
and of Caracalla, now known as the Capitoline 
plan; of the wall of Aurelian and the topography 
of his century; of the regionary topography of 
the age of Constantine; of the Emperor Honorius 
and of Pope Adrian I. Passing on to the times 
of the Middle Ages, he discusses the cosmo- 
graphy and the plans of Rome possessed by 
Charlemagne ; treats of the Arabo-Sicilian cosmo- 
graphy; of the divisions of Rome between 
the tenth and twelfth centuries; of the 
plans of Rome in the thirteenth century; of 
the perspective plans of the fourteenth century; 
of the perspective plans in the codices of the 
Geography of Ptolemy ; of the architectural studies 
on the monuments of Rome and its plans towards 
the middle of the fifteenth eentury; of the plans 
drawn by Alessandro Strozzi; and, finally, of the 
perspective view published by Schedel, and of 
the Roman panorama of the Museum of Mantua. 

A single document alone was wanting to make 
this work complete, and this was published at the 
same celebration by the forethought of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction of the Italian kingdom. 

F, Barnaset, 








ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
(Second Notice.) 


Ir will be in sympathy with the spirit in which 
the contents of the present Exhibition have been 
arranged if, before attempting to appreciate the 
works of those exhibitors whose names are already 
famous, we pause for a moment to consider some 
of the experiments of younger men to whom in so 
many instances the hanging committee have as- 
signed a fair and even honourable position. The 
visitors who daily crowd the rooms of the Aca- 





demy may well be trusted to do justice to estab- 
lished favourites; but we have not the same as- 
surance that they will take account of the merits 
of that larger class of artists whose works are in- 
scribed with an unfamiliar name. Towards those 
whom it has once delighted to honour English public 
opinion is, perhaps, apt to err by an excess of loyalty; 
and we must be content to endure the defect of 
this quality in a certain inert and dogged indiffer- 
ence to all that comes under new authority, or in 
novel and unaccustomed form, Upon one of the 
first pictures that may be ranked in this category 
the Council of the Academy has indeed fixed a 
very substantial mark of favour. Mr. Parton’s 
landscape entitled The Wanin§ of the Year 
(No. 21) has been purchased out of the funds de- 
rived from the Chantrey Bequest, and the 
announcement to this effect which appears in the 
catalogue will surely serve to direct attention to 
such qualities as it possesses. The principal 
merit of Mr, Parton’s work lies, as it seems to us, 
in a strongly-marked feeling for design resulting 
in a very accurate he emer of natural forms 
and ways of growth. He loves the delicate tracery 
of lines woven by leafless boughs across the even 
tones of the distant landscape, and he therefore 
rightly makes choice of an aspect of natural beauty 
whist the dramatic realities of blowing breezes 
and shifting sunlight and shadow are subdued to 
the conditions of decorative effect. Possibly, as 
his resources develop, Mr. Parton will further 
enlarge the scheme of his art ; at present the special 
bent of his taste is so strongly marked as to leave 
a sense of inequality in the different parts of his 
work, All the incidents of the foreground are 
realised with sympathy and force, and in so far as 
he can, by their help, express the sentiment of his 
subject the picture is satisfying and complete. But 
when we travel beyond these sharply-defined 
objects to the scene to which they serve as a frame, 
we become conscious of a certain failure of insight 
and a consequent loss of imitative skill. The dis- 
tant forms and colours of the landscape ere rendered 
in a manner that would suffice for a sketch, 
for it has the truth of general impression ; but 
there is lacking to it the fullness and variety that 
we have a right to expect in a picture of this 
scale and importance. We instinctively desire 
here the fruits of such a keen and penetrating 
observation as Mr. Parton has bestowed upon the 
facts that lie close at hand, and yet we feel that 
the defect is due less to want of technical power 
than to a limitation of sentiment which is asso- 
‘ciated with a passing phase of individual taste. 
The attempt to introduce into the treatment of 
landscape something of the order and symmetry 
that belong to decorative composition is widely 
characteristic of the younger school of English 
painters. Not far from the example already 
noticed hangs a picture by Mr. Parsons entitled 
the Ending of Summer (No. 35), and in this too 
we may discover a fondness for those tranquil 
moods of nature wherein the refinements of form 
are undisturbed, and broad masses of colour 
are not broken up by shifting accidents of light. 
Mr. Parsons has, we think, been unfortunate in 
the tone of the evening sky, but with this exception 
the picture offers very little room for unfavourable 
criticism. The subject itself —a stagnant pool 
partly overgrown with duckweed and surrounded 
with trees of luxuriant foliage—has been admir- 
ably chosen, and the varieties of sober green 
which give to the work its special character as a 
piece of colour are finely distinguished and very 
skilfully composed. Mr. Parsons contributes a 
second example, entitled Yellow Leaves (No. 417); 
and here, as the difficulties to be encountered were 
not so great, his success is more entirely complete. 
The scheme of colour is cast in a brighter tone, 
and the autumn sky with its sharply-defined spaces 
of white and blue plays a better part in the 
general effect of the picture. Among the figure- 
subjects in the first room that deserve to attract 
notice as the promising essays of young artists, 
we may specially mention the delicately painted 





little figure of a French t child (No. 34), by 
Mrs. Perugini, and The Disputed Point (No. by 
Mr. O. N. Kennedy. The latter may be credi 
with all the prosaic elements of a very successful 
picture. The faces of the disputants are not at- 
tractive; but they are of strong individual 
type, and they are painted with vivid force 
and reality. All that is needed to give the added 
charm of beauty to a performance of unquestion- 
able strength is a more dexterous arrangement of 
light and shade, and a finer perception of the 
truths of colour; and the want of these higher 
elements is felt the more keenly because it is onl 
by their help that such a subject can be e@ 
wholly acceptable in art. The coarser the mate- 
rials with which a painter chooses to deal, the more 
imperative becomes the demand for absolute refine- 
ment in the artistic mode of treatment. The 
masters of the Dutch school, we should always 
remember, win and hold our respect not by the 
familiarity of their themes, but : the subtlety of 
their craft: and of this truth Mr. Kennedy has not 
been sufficiently mindful. 


In the second room the most attractive example 
of the class of work to which for the moment we 
are limiting our attention is the May Morning 
(No. 143), by Miss Jessie Macgregor. It would 
be possible, no doubt, to find sufficient material 
for unfavourable criticism in the manner in which 
some of the graceful figures that crowd her canvas 
are drawn. Miss Macgregor is not yet quite 
mistress of her resources, and the motive of her 
design is constantly in advance of such purely 
technical knowledge as she can at present com- 
mand. But itis more to the purpose in regard 
to a work that makes no ostentatious pre- 
tence of power to notice those finer qualities 
of taste and perception which mere com- 
pleteness of technical training cannot of itself 
secure. The scene as a whole is conceived 
with charming fancy, and it is moreover expressed 
in a very carefully-balanced arrangement of fair 
tones of colour. Miss Macgregor has not aimed 
ata yeeely naturalistic rendering of her subject. 
She has permitted herself a certain liberty as well 
in choice of costume as in selection of type, and 
to th's unconventional « lement in her design she has 
fitted a system of colour which strives rather for 
decorative beauty than for realistic effect. In 
complete contrast, both as regards intellectual 
intention and realistic force of workmanship, 
stands the Midday Rest (No. 111) of Mr. Fred 
Morgan. Here the grasp of the prosaic facts of 
peasant life is clearly asserted, and the endeavour 
to reproduce without loss of strength the bright 
light of summer sun as it falls upon the silver tones 
of the newly-made hay and the intenser green of the 
undergrowth of grass is conducted with a courage 
that is nearly justified by success, All that can 
be fairly urged against the result is that it yields 
more of illusion than of pictorial beauty. _Imita- 
tion, however skilful, needs the control of an 
artistic idea; and in Mr. Morgan’s painting it is 
not altogether easy to perceive with what purpose 
or under what particular impression of its beauty 
he has set himself to the task of realising the 
facts presented to him. The contest with nature 
should either have been carried further or have been 
more carefully restrained, and if we wish to see 
what may be accomplished in this direction when 
realism is inspired by keen intellectual insight into 
character, we have only to compare the work before 
us with the painting of asimilar subject by Bastien- 
Lepage exhibited in Messrs. Goupil’s Gallery. It 
is no discredit to Mr. Morgan that his powers 
will not bear so severe a test: there are, in- 
deed, few living artists who in this particular 
quality could afford to compete with M. Bastien- 
Lepage. The two little portraits by him displayed in 
the Academy (Nos. 149 and 156), although marvels 
of executive ability, fail to convey an adequate 
impression of the scope of his style. 

n the gallery of honour the principal places are 
by tradition reserved for members of the Academy, 
but among the pictures on the second line there 1s 
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a portrait by Mr. E. J. Gregory which will un- 
questionably rank as one of the remarkable products 
of the year.. It would be late in the day to affect 
any discovery of Mr. Gregory’s talent; for among 
the younger representatives of our school his 
wers have been acknowledged. Nor would it 
fe reasonable to expect for the picture under 
notice any very wide appreciation from the general 
body of the public. Such a performance is wanting 
alike in the qualities and the defects that attract the 
notice of the crowd. Its breach with all the 
ordinary conventions of the portrait-painter’s 
art may indeed serve rather as a source of offence 
to very many who will not have the care or 
tience to measure the power with which the 
iberty of an individual style is asserted. It is 
not, however, to be assumed from what we have 
said that Mr. Gregory affects any strained origin- 
ality of treatment: his distinction lies simply 
in the stronger effort which he makes to 
allow the individuality of his subject to de- 
termine the character of his design. He is 
not afraid of what is familiar in gesture or action, 
nor does he try to soften or suppress the less at- 
tractive elements of nature. These thi as- 
sume in his hands.a new artistic signifi- 
cance. They become the firm basis of reality 
upon which his artistic ingenuity finds a safe 
ground of exercise, and so skilfully does he 
seize all the capabilities they offer that the result 
of his efforts,is found to be wanting neither in 
dignity nor in pictorial effect. The only important 
criticism suggested by this vivid likeness of the 
Rev. Thomas Stevens (No. 276) concerns the 
painter’s choice and management of colour. The 
required harmony of arrangement might surely 
have been secured without so strong an im- 
pression of monotony. The tones of the face 
seem to approach too closely to the tones 
of the oak panelling against which it is relieved, 
and even the black costume scarcely takes the 
force of contrast which we might suppose under 
such conditions it would possess ith -Mr. 
Gregory’s portrait may be associated one or two 
more examples of the art, signed by painters 
whose names are scarcely familiar even in artistic 
circles. The first of these is the full-length 
of L. Blake, Esq. (No. 369), by Mr. Dewey Bates. 
Mr. Bates, we may assume, has studied in France, 
or if we are wrong in this surmise he has at any 
rate contrived to appropriate some of the best 
qualities of the younger French school. His 
work is not designed to exhibit any brilliancy of 
colour, but it is painted with a finely-culti- 
vated sense of the value of tone, and it displays 
besides the rarer power of successfully rendering 
the effect of unconscious movement and bearing. 
The ee of the face and the action of the 
hands have been seized with singular felicity, and 
although the picture as a whole scarcely aims at 
beauty, it is in virtue of these unobtrusive quali- 
ties of art much more interesting than the ma- 
jority of works that have a more attractive aspect. 
The third example to which we shall draw atten- 
tion is a Portrait of a Lady (No. 469), by Miss 
Annie Robinson. This we remember to have seen 
last year at Liverpool. It is a careful study in grey 
tones, very harmonious in effect, although its success 
4s a piece of colour is perhaps open to the reproach 
that distinctions of tint are unduly suppressed. A 
less questionable merit of her work is, however, to 
be found in the skill with which Miss Robinson 
has preserved the impression of vitality of her 
subject. The figure lives in its place upon 
the canvas without the suspicion of awkwardness 
or constraint, and there are, indeed, very few por- 
traits in the Exhibition wherein the artist has 
apparently left the sitter so completely at ease. 
Among other works by young artists may be 
mentioned the Football (No. 448), by W. B. 
Wollen; Autumn (No. 496), by J. Armstrong ; 
Showery Weather (No. 512), by W. 8S. Jay; The 
Moated Grange _ 616), by J. L. Pickering ; 
and Portrait of Mr. Gordon (No. 941), by Jas. 
Macbeth. J. Comyns Carr. 





ART SALES, 


Tue sale of the “further portion” of George 
Cruikshank’s possessions—the further portion of 
those drawings and prints which he left behind 
him—took place at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
and Hodge’s on Thursday in last week, and was 
found to be very interesting. The sale attracted 
several amateurs not habitually to be found in the 
auction-room, and there was evidence, both from 
the interest shown and the prices reached, that the 
public estimation of the art and wit of Cruikshank 
is by no means on the decline. The prints were 
not especially worthy of comment: at all events 
they do not demand it; but of the drawings many 
were typical, and many others extremely sug- 
gestive and indicative of the generally unsuspected 
versatility of the artist. ‘There were a number of 


sketches in pen and pencil, framed: these showed | 


the. master’s rare facility of hand and easy 
fruitfulness of invention and design. Some 
very charming little subjects —tickets for 
Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, executed in 1846—sold 
for 47. 10s., aie purchased by Mr. piso O the 
printseller, of whose shop window nen ruik- 
shank is known to have executed an etching. A 
pencil portrait of the Prince Regent as a dandy of 
sixty, with a head of a drunken Silenus as his 
shadow, sold with some other less noteworthy 
designs for 5/, 2s. 6d. (Walford). The Prince 
Regent, it may be remembered, was one of the 
two illustrious personages—the Emperor Napoleon 
the First was the other—who most provoked the 
genius of George Cruikshank to the exercise of 
caricature. Some very pretty little figure-sub- 
jects, numbered_86—in the sale catalogue—and 
which we cannot otherwise identify — went 
for the insignificant sum of 1/. 2s.; Various 
Heads, 11. 7s, (Lionel Brough). Of the pencil 
drawings, the one destined to excite the great- 
est interest and the keenest competition was a 
portrait of Dickens, as a young man. It repre- 
sented him, agile and slight, with long flowing 
coat of the time, and long slender legs, and seated 
inachair. It sold for no less a sum than 20/. 10s. 
(Kerslake), and we have since heard—though 
whether accurately or not we do not know—that 
it is intended to engrave and publish it. Among 
the coloured sketches, framed, we note especially 
an extremely clever and delicately-tinted drawing 
of a bluff, comic fellow “seen alive by G. 
Cruikshank,” which, with another on the reverse, 
fell to the bid of 2/. 9s. (Robson). Guy Fawkes, 
asepia drawing, fell for 27. (Robson); and A 
Sparring Match at the Racquet Ground in a Street 
near the Haymarket, a highly finished drawing in 
neutral tint, and signed by the artist, reached 
7l. 178. 6d. A very clever study of a Scotch 
terrier and chrysanthemums fetched 3/. 4s. 
(Wybrow Robertson); and a slight, exceedingly 
artistic sketch of hollyhocks, 1/. 5s. (Wybrow 
Robertson). A portrait of Joey Grimaldi, 
“ firiished sketch drawn by me, George Cruik- 
shank, when a boy,” realised 3/. 10s, The frontis- 
piece to The Greatest Plague of Life, highly finished, 
fell to Mr. Harvey’s bid of 5/, 15s. ; an exceedingly 
clever, sober and massive portrait-sketch of Wei- 
liam Hone passed into the hands of Mr. Bruton 
for 27. 10s. A portrait of Arthur O'Leary fetched 
41. 8s.; Lust and Rust, 41. 12s. (Kerslake); A 
Theatrical Exit, 51. 15s. (Harvey); A Night in 
the Forest of Arden—a very graceful woodland 
design—6/. 10s, (Edward Barrett); A Play by 
Command —an engaging theatrical interior—7/. 
(Harvey); and A New Way to Reckon without 
one’s Host—a most expressive and unexaggerated 
comic design —7/, 15s. (Harvey). 


THERE were recently sold by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods the pictures, drawings, and 
sculpture belonging to the late Mr. J. Arden. 
Among them we note by E. W. Cooke, Venice : 
The Riva det Schiavoni, 2101.; Venice, 8501. This 
latter was among the capital examples of Mr. 
Cooke’s power. By T. Creswick, Chequered Shade, 
3781.; The Greenwood Stream, 4091, By Mr. Mil- 





lais, the impressive and capital picture of The 
Order of Release—long one of the most popular of 
the designs of this master—2,835/.,and The Rescue, 
1,312/. By David Roberts, St. Peter’s, Rome, 
168/., and_ Venice: the Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute, 7871.; San Giorgio tl Maggiore, 
7561,; A Street in Cairo, 9451. These were some 
of the richest of David Roberts’s canvases. By 
Clarkson Stanfield we note, J/ Ponte Rotto, Rome, 
8407. By the late E. M. Ward, R.A., the Last 
Parting of Marie-Antoinette and her Son, 9971, 
There were also some important drawings. One 
ofa Harem by J. F. Lewis realised 7247. On 
the same day was sold an important example of 
the late C. R. Leslie from The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. It realised 5777. 


To-pay is fixed for the dispersion of the collec- 
tions of Mr, Fuller Maitland, of Stanstead Hall, and 
the late Mr. John Wardell, a merchant of Dublin. 
The pictures have been on view at Messrs. Christie’s 
during the week, and though among them there 
are undoubtedly to be numbered some valuable 
examples of the various masters to whom they are 
assigned, it may be questioned whether the col- 
lections are quite as rich as had been anticipated. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


WE have received from the publishers, Messrs: 
Leggatt, of Fenchurch Street, an engraving, by 
J. B. Pratt, of a picture of humorous ugliness 
contributed to the Royal Academy last year, by 
Frank Paton. It is entitled You're no Chicken, 
and represents two birds engaged in the inspection 
ofa toad. We are not acutely anxious to enlarge 
our collection of such designs, but there is per- 
haps no sufficient reason, in the present condition 
of public taste, why the present engraving, which 
is not badly executed, should not have its share 
of popularity. 

In a recent number of L’Art Mrs. Charles 
Heaton devotes her energies to establishing for 
David Scott a permanent place in English art; 
and we understand that an English translation of 
this brief biography and criticism will be found 
among the chapters which Mrs. Heaton is adding 
to Cunningham’s Lives. It is very possible that 
Scott merits some remembrance as among the few 
British artists who have—though it may be with 
scanty training—devoted themselves to the ideal 
and the imaginative ; and whatever we may think 
of the excellence of his work, the comments and 
elucidations afforded by Mrs. Heaton will be found 
of interest. 


A LARGE-SIZED sketch by Du Maurier, repre- 
senting a girls’ school threading its way in regular 
order through the snow of a park, is given in 
L’ Art this week. 


THE subject set for the Prix de Rome in 
— this year is The Death of Demosthenes. 
en competitors have entered for this prize. 


Tue triennial exhibition at Antwerp will open 
on August 10, Artists are requested to send their 
works to the Commission of the Exhibition, Rue 
de Vénus, before July 12. 


A NATIONAL photographic establishment, like 
that adjoined to the British Museum, is about to 
be added to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
Photographers will not be allowed to reproduce 
any work without the authorisation of the 
Council, but when they have gained this, the 
various treasures of the library in the shape of 
engravings, manuscripts, ancient bindings, &c., 
will be placed at their service for reproduction 
without further difficulty. It has long been 
deemed advisable, for the sake of the exchange of 
copies of unique works with other museums, that 
such an establishment should be founded; and 
with the grant made this year to the Bibliothéque, 
a large salle is now being prepared exclusively for 
this purpose. 

THE town of Chinon, following the example of 


———————— 
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Tours, has just opened a public subscription for 
erecting a monument of Rabelais. 


M. Antonin Mercré has just finished his 
monumental statue of Frangois Arago. The 
great astronomer is represented standing and in 
the act of delivering a lecture. He is surrounded 
by books and mathematical instruments, and holds 
in one hand a paper covered with astronomical 
figures, while with the other he points to the 
heavens. Three bas-reliefs decorate the pedestal. 


A staTvE to Prince Bismarck, the work of the 
distinguished German sculptor Fritz Schaper, has 
lately been erected in Cologne. 


Tue second volume has just been published of 
Friedrich Pecht’s great biographical work, German 
Artists of the Nineteenth Century. It contains 
lives of Rethel, Genelli, Kaulbach, Menzel, Len- 
bach, Defregger, and Makart. 


In the excavations for enlarging the bed of the 
Tiber, an exceedingly elegant room, belonging to 
a wealthy dwelling-house of the early times of the 
Empire, has been discovered in the gardens of the 
Farnesina. The ceiling is formed of the finest 
stucco, with rilievos of figures and ornaments in 
the best taste. The walls are painted in the 
Pompeian manner, with delineations of figures in 
various styles, among which are some pictures 
executed in simple profile, and with as much 
delicacy as the most graceful designs of the 
famous lekythoi of Attica. 


In the excavations of the Roman Forum have 
been discovered bases of statues with dedicatory 
inscriptions of the Imperial age. 


THE latest reports of the excavations at Olympia 
show that the Helot habitations to the south and 
south-east of the Temple of Zeus were particu- 
larly dense and extensive. Beside this, some 
very important additions to the sculptures of 
the pediment group have been found; among 
them the body of the Centaur who steals the boy, 
a large portion of the recumbent old man, and an 
arm of one of the Lapithae. All these are being 
cast in plaster, and are to be removed to Berlin 
shortly and fitted into their respective places. 


A VERY interesting collection of modern paint- 
ings is now open in Florence at 16 Via Oricellari, 
consisting of about twenty-five works—chiefly 
landscape—by a knot of young Italian and English 
artists. Many of these oil-colours are of high 
excellence, and all show earnest endeavour and 
faithful study of nature. Signor Felice Giordano 
exhibits a Life Study, the portrait of a keen- 
witted peasant, which is a masterpiece of realism 
both in colour and character; a Cloister, which 
is impressive, and has a well-managed sunlight 
effect ; and a Study of Grapes, one of the inimitable 
bits of still-life for which this artist is renowned. 
Signor Telemaco Signorini contributes two capital 
landscapes, two effective street-scenes, and some 
exquisite sketches showing his usual delicate 
appreciation of Nature’s quiet moments and his 

ower of rendering Tuscan atmosphere. Signor 

rancesco Gioli’s most important composition, J/ 
Viatico, is a really poetical work. Across an 
— path skirting a wood a priest is bearing the 
Host to some dying person, followed by a group 
of labouring folk. The moon is already shining 
through the trees, while quiet daylight still lingers 
over the hill-side. A girl binding faggots 
among the brushwood in the foreground has 
left her task to kneel in prayer as the proces- 
sion goes by. Her attitude is finely natural, 
and the whole picture is remarkable for its un- 
strained pathos and absence of theatrical effect. 
The daffodils flourishing in one corner, the dead 
sticks lying in the other, carry out the contrast 
between life and death indicated by the theme. 
Its technical merits are also great. The same 
artist has likewise two delicate woodland studies 
and several coast-scenes. Signor Stefano Bruzzi 
has a capital study of sheep huddled in the shade 
of a great tree on a blazing day; and his Down- 
full, representing a peasant with pack-mules 


swinging slowly down a stony hill-side, is full of 
vigour and movement. Signor Luigi Gioli’s Re- 
turn from Work is a soberly-painted trio of laugh- 
ing country girls realistically treated. No dressed- 
up models these, but genuine buxom peasant- 
women trudging sturdily homeward, and with 
plenty of fun left in them after their day’s toil. 
Corn-Threshing, by Mr. Arthur Lemon, is a 
powerful study of Tuscan oxen straining at their 
rope as they are driven over the corn in a sun- 
burnt field by the sea. As in all Mr. Lemon's 
works, the animals are splendidly drawn and full 
of character. His Horses at Grass is another 
good example of his power in his chosen field of 
art. Another young Englishman, Mr. William 
Wilson, has a clever study of boats in Genoa 
harbour, and several other good pictures increase 
the value of an exhibition full o —_ for the 
future of modern painting in the Tuscan capital. 


We have already stated that a project for a 
more complete system of surveillance over the his- 
torical monuments of Italy is receiving the atten- 
tion of the Italian Government. In furtherance 
of the same aim the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has lately commenced the publication of an 
enormous photographic album, to contain reproduc- 
tions of all the great architectural monuments of 
the Middle Ages. The series already embraces 
the towns of Florence, Siena, Arezzo, Pisa, and 
Lucca, all the great buildings in these being care- 
fully reproduced in their minutest details. The 
mediaeval monuments in Rome and other cities 
will soon follow. 








MUSIC, 


THE novelties at last Saturday's Crystal Palace 
concert were, as so frequently happens, placed at 
the end of the programme ; but on this occasion 
no ground is afforded for animadversion, inas- 
much as the concert was commendably brief. 
Wagner's Siegfried-Idyll for orchestra was written 
in 1871, when the poet-composer was engaged on 
the Nibelung tetralogy. The circumstance of its 
composition was kept a profound secret from 
Mdme. Wagner until her birthday, when she was 
serenaded with the work, the performers being 
laced on the staircase of Wagner’s residence at 
iebschen. It is not, therefore, surprising to find 
that the score is but small, containing only one 
flute, one oboe, two clarinets, one bassoon, 
“two horns, one trumpet, and strings; and 
it would be unfair to judge of the composition 
as other than a piece d’occasion. Considered 
thus it is a charming little work, and is 
valuable as showing what so consummate a master 
of orchestration as Wagner can accomplish with 
but limited means. Of the four themes, three are 
taken from the magnificent love-duet in the third 
act of Siegfried, and the fourth is an old German 
Wiegenlied, “ Schlaf, Kindchen, schlaf.” These 
themes are blended very expressively, the charac- 
ter of the piece being dreamy and meditative 
throughout, and suggestive rather of delicate 
tenderness than vigour. The Spring overture of 
Goetz cannot be considered one of his best pro- 
ductions. The ideas are not remarkable for fresh- 
ness, and the treatment seems laboured rather than 
spontaneous. The work was not deemed worthy 
of any comment or analysis in the programme. 
Beethoven’s symphony in F, and Mendelssohn's 
pianoforte concerto in D minor—the last-named 
work played by Mdme. Montigny-Rémaury—com- 
pleted the list of instrumental items. The vocalists 
were Mdlle. Friedlander—who appeared in place 
of Frau Schuch-Proska—and Mr. W. T. Carleton, 
a baritone with an excellent voice. 


Tne favourable reception accorded to Malle. 
Marie Vanzandt at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
Saturday may be ratified to a certain extent. The 
youthful débutante displayed wisdom in selecting 
the réle of Zerlina in Don Giovanni, as there is 
nothing in Mozart's music to overtask a voice yet 





imperfectly developed ; and a girlish appearance is 





a considerable advantage to the exponent of the 
part. That Mdlle. Vanzandt is a finished vocalist 
is more than can be safely asserted, but at any rate 
she possesses high qualifications for her calling. Her 
voice is delightfully sympathetic in quality, and her 
method is perfect. ‘“ Batti, batti,” and “ Vedrai, 
carino,” were sung in an easy and unconstrained 
manner, no attempt to force the voice beyond its 
present capacity being observable. Add to these 
points in her favour a graceful presence and 
obvious intelligence, and we have sufficient to 
warrant the hope that a brilliant future awaits 
Mdlle. Vanzandt. The cast of Mozart's opera was 
in several respects noteworthy for excellence, 
Signor Del Puente is perhaps the best exponent of 
the title-rdle that we ri had since M. Faure, his 
singing and acting being alike artistic. Mdme. 
Pappenheim is one of the few vocalists now on the 
operatic stage who can render justice to the music 
of Donna Anna. Mdme. Sinico as Elvira, Signor 
Frapolli as Don Ottavio, and Signor Susini as 
Leporello, were fairly acceptable. On Monday 
Ii Trovatore was played for the début of 
another soprano, Mdlle. Libia Drog. The 
efforts of the newcomer were marred by ex- 
cessive nervousness, and to this cause may 
be assigned the extremely unsatisfactory render- 
ing of many p s in the opera. But 
Mdlle. Drog is no novice on the lyric stage ; and, 
as her voice is powerful and of agreeable quality, 
her next appearance may not improbably afford 
ground for a verdict more favourable to her pre- 
tensions, 


Ir would be a misfortune if we were compelled 
to accuse the public of indifference towards an 
enterprise of such artistic import as that under 
the conduct of Herr Richter at St. James's Hall. 
As matters stand, however, there is reason for 
supposing that departmental errors rather than 
public apathy have operated adversely towards 
the undertaking, a that the result might 
have been different had the executive acted 
with ter vigour and promptitude. The small 
but select gathering on Monday evening consisted 
chiefly of musicians. Herr Richter, who has 
been known to us hitherto solely in connexion 
with Wagner's music, occupies the very highest 
position on the Continent asa conductor of orches- 
tral music ; and the opportunity of witnessing a 
performance of one of Beethoven's symphonies 
under his bdton was one of rare interest: par- 
ticularly as from Vienna if from anywhere should 

roceed the correct traditions as to tempi, phras- 
ing, and general colouring of Beethoven’s works. 
The pace adopted in the first and second move- 
ments of the symphony in A was slightly slower 
than that to which we are accustomed. Mention 
must be made of the exquisite pianissimo gained in 
the opening of the Allegretto, and of the immense 
force and brilliancy displayed in the finale. As to 
the execution of the work generally, no words of 
praise could be excessive; and we are thereby led 
to reflect not more on the qualities of Herr Richter 
as a conductor than on the wealth of orchestral 
material we have ready to hand in London. For 
it must be remembered that very few members 
of the Crystal Palace band or of those of the 
two opera houses were available for these con- 
certs. The first part of Monday’s programme 
consisted of Schumann’s Manfred overture, a0 
air from Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail, and four excerpts from Wagner—namely, 
the “Kaisermarsch,” Wolfram’s song “ Blick’ 
ich umher” from Tannhiuser, the introduction 
to the third act of Die Meistersinger, and 
the duet from the second act of Der Flieyende 
Holliinder, Frau Schuch-Proska and Herr Hen- 
schel were the vocalists. The lady is the first 
soprano at the Dresden Hof-Theater, and has @ 
bright, powerful and ringing voice. There is no sug- 
gestion of vibrato in her method, nor any defects 
of intonation in her execution of florid passages. 
Although no actual novelty was included in the 
programme of the second concert, there was much 
of interest and variety. The performance 0 
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Beethoven's symphony in C minor was something 
to be remembered. To dwell upon each notice- 
able point would occupy a large amount of space ; 
but as an example, we may refer to the marvel- 
lous delicacy of tlie ptzzicato passages in the latter 
portion of the Scherzo, where seventy stringed in- 
struments played with the unity ofa quartett. From 
this point, through that marvellous crescendo about 
which so much has been written, to the burst of the 
full orchestra at the opening of the finale, the effect 
was almost overwhelming. There is scarcely any 
need to record how the Wagnerian selections were 
rendered. The highly-coloured tone-painting in 
the “ Walkiirenritt,” and in the moving and pathe- 
tic close of Die Walkiire, was reproduced with 
perfect fidelity. But perhaps the greatest triumph 
was attained in the introduction and final scene 
of Tristan und Isolde. Here the composer dwells 
in the region of pure sentiment, and each phase 
of his passion-laden, heartrending music was 
interpreted in the most vivid manner. Wagner 
is strikingly successful in suggesting the sights 
and sounds of natural phenomena; but he is not 
less a master over the various feelings which stir 
humanity, and when his ideas are worthily tran- 
scribed, as on Wednesday, we are sensible of his 
enormous power. The tempest of applause that 
broke forth at the close of the Tristan und 
Isolde excerpt testified to the effect wrought in 
the mind of the audience. The Faust overture 
and Liszt’s symphonic poem Les Préludes—one of 
the most charming and melodious of the set—were 
also splendidly rendered. Herr Richter conducted 
entirely from memory at both concerts, but his 
manner of leading is remarkably free from ostenta- 
tion. Every motion of his hand has its significance, 
and all unnecessary gesticulation is dispensed 
with. The vocal music at Wednesday's concert 
was selected probably as a profound contrast to the 
instrumental. The air “Deh vieni,” from Le 
Nozze di Figaro, was very tastefully sung by Frau 
Schuch-Proska, and Friulein Redeker was nearly 
as successful in Gluck’s “‘ Che fard.” Herr Henschel 
sang even better in Wotan’s “ Abschied” than he 
had done at the Philharmonic Concert a week 
previously, 


Mpme. Vrarp Lovis repeated Ferdinand 
Hiller's Concerto in F sharp minor, at her concert 
of Wednesday evening, and the orchestra was 
heard in Wagner's Tannhduser overture, Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony, and Weber's Abu 
Hassan overture. The symphony was very finely 
played. The novelties were an Air de danse varié 
for strings, by M. Salvayre, and an Entr'’acte for 
orchestra by the Earl of Dunmore. Neither piece 
created much interest. Mr. Joseph Maas gave an 
excellent rendering of “ Bianca mi par” from Les 
Huguenots, and Herr Henschel was equally suc- 
cessful in Mozart’s aria “ Mentre ti lascio.” 


Mr. Riptey Prentice gave a morning concert 
at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, last Wed- 
nesday, at which the most important items were 
Haydn’s trio in G, Beethoven’s scnata in D minor 
(Op. 31, No. 2), and Mr. Villiers Stanford’s sonata 
in A for piano and violoncello. The artists an- 
nounced for the concert were Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
W. Shakespeare, Mr. Henry Holmes, Signor 
Pezze, and two pupils of the concert-giver, Miss 
Alice Aloof and Miss Sophie Lloyd. 


Mr. Frepertc H. Cowen announces a Matinée 
Musicale at Dudley House next Monday, at which 
he will be assisted by Mdlle. Valleria, Mrs. Os- 
good, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Joseph Maas, Mr. 
Walter Clifford, and Mr. Santley in the vocai, 
and Messrs. Musin, Hann, and Albert in the in- 
strumental department ; Mr. Cowen himself being 
of course the pianist. Among other interesting 
numbers of the programme is a MS. pianoforte 
quartett by Mr. Cowen. 


Rozert VotKMANN has lately completed a new 
symphony (his third), which has beea } er‘ormed 
at a concert in Bude-Pesth, 





Unover the title of The Story of Mozart's Re- 
uiem, Dr. W. Pole has just published (Novello, 
wer and Co.) a most interesting little book con- 
taining the whole of the ascertained facts as to 
the much-disputed authenticity of this remark- 
able work. The whole narrative is so extra- 
ordinary as to read more like a romance than a 
history; yet Dr. Pole has stated nothing which 
cannot be clearly established. All musicians who 
have studied the subject will agree in the conclu- 
sions at which the author arrives. Dr. Pole’s 
style is extremely clear, and the book isa tho- 
roughly readable one, and will interest others 
besides professional musicians. A facsimile of the 
first page of Mozart’s autograph gives additioaal 
value to the little volume, 


Moe. St. GERMAINE, a lady well known as 
an experienced and successful teacher, has sent us 
for notice the second edition of her little pamphlet 
on The Growth and Cultivation of the Vowe in 
Singing (J. B. Cramer and Co.), which is full of 
practical and useful hints, and may therefore be 
warmly recommended. 
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“ Miiller’s admirable Life of Moltke.”—Globe, in leader om 
Lord Chelmsford, March 17. 

* Most graphic and picturesque.”—Morning Post. 

“ A highly interesting monograph of this illustrious soldier,’” 

“This interesting t of Moltke’s life.” Seepeoes 

* This account of Moltke’s life.’ 

United Service Gazette. 

“ Of absorbing interest to all..... «Those who have under- 
taken it have shown themselves worthy of the subject, and de- 
serve our best thanks for presenting us with a book so full of 
interest—at the same time so true a description of a master- 
mind.” —Zzaminer. 

“Of the great, manly, modest old soldier, Moltke, we in 
England at all events have heard so little that there is scarcely 
a@ page in this admirable memoir that will not come upon the 
majority of readers with the agreeable shock of a pleasant 
revelation. The book is, indeed, a delightful one, admirably 
translated and edited...... It might have been written by an 
Englishman for the impartiality of the opinions in _* ’ 

‘ayfair. 

“The volume is of great interest...... It presents to us @ 
man of fine character, and amazing force of intellect and will. 
cocece We must not be tempted to further extracts, although 
the quotations given from Moltke’s letters are full of interest. 
We can only repeat what we have remarked already, that the 
book is one which ought to be read.” — Literary World. 

“ The history of the two great campaigns, which are replete 
with military achievements of the highest order...... cannot 
be studied with other than absorbing interest In 
men this volume to our readers, we can only say that the 
translation of Mr. Pinkerton reads easily and well, and that 
the task of editing it has been performed by Capt. Hozier with 
success. The advantages afforded by his personal acquaint- 
ance with the two campaigns....have enabled the editor to 
discharge his duty in a very satisfactory manner, and to the 
great benefit of the biographer and of the readers of his 
work.” —Army and Navy Gazette, April 19. 

“Tt is just what a biography should be—brief, and yet full 
enough to give a clear idea of all the leading incidents in a Life 
that was well worth writing.” 

Naval and Military Gazette, April 16. 

“Tt is not a theme about which the author need feel diffi- 
dent, lest the subject he has selected should prove ‘caviare to 
the general.’...... We can cordially recommend the reader to 
turn to these pages for himself.” —Civil Service Gazette, April 12. 

“ Author, translator, and editor may be congratulated upon 
their respective shares in the production of this work, for all 
have done well, especially the author, who has had the good 
sense to write the Life of the great strategist within moderate 
limi The materials for this admirable biography have 
been derived from works either written by Moltke himself, or 
from information which he has himself furnished.” 

Broad Arrow, March 29. 
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